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COETHE’S EPICRAMS FROM VENICE-(1790.) 


IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 


Money spent, and time as well— 
How—this little book will tell. 


eur. 
How do you live? I LIVE! and if man liv’d ages and ages, 
Just as to-day has been prov’d, likewise to-morrow should be. 
J.0. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Atsoni and Rossini achieved another triumph on Saturday. 
The glorious contralto in the glorious Barbitre never sang the 
music of Rossini with more delightful effect. She was in per- 
fect voice and was rapturously applauded throughout. The 
“Una voce” created the usual furore, and was enthusiastically 
encored; the ‘‘ Dunque io son” barely escaped the encore, 
which would have been inevitable, had not Signor Belletti 
thrown all’ the weight of the fun and humour upon Alboni’s 
shoulders; and the “ Zitti, zitti,” was of course repeated. 
In the song from Betly, introduced as the singing lesson, 
Alboni positively surpassed all her former achievements, the 
divine quality of her voice and faultless execution being more 
remarkable than ever. 

Lablache, we are sorry to say, omitted his fine song, “A 
un dottore,” and F. Lablache omitted ‘‘ La Calunnia;” so 
that the Barbiere was thus shorn of two of its most delicious 
morceaux. 

Belletti sang admirably as Figaro, his, very flexible voice 
and his musician-like skill carrying him swimmingly through 
the music of this opcra. His acting is decidedly original, 
being marked with a deep insight into the gravity of the 
Spanish character. 

The event of the evening—if anything apart from Alboni’s 
singing could be termed the event—was the announcement 
that the Queen had been shot at, that she had escaped unhurt, 
and that the company in full would sing the National Anthem. 
The greatest excitement prevailed after this announcement. 
The -whole house rose, and cheered and waved hats and 
handkerchiefs for several minutes, and then “God suave the 
Queen” was sung, Gardoni, Alboni, and Madame Giuliani 
taking the solos, and then the audience roared and waved 
again, and then the anthem was repeated. This took place at 
the end of the first actof the Barbitre. At the end of the opera 
the anthem was again called for, and again sung, and again 
encored, and so on. All this loyal and boisterous display 
was very gratifying to the lovers of order, peace, and quiet ; 
but when we found next morning that the shot fired at Her 
Majesty was a very harmless shot, inasmuch as the pistol 
contained only powder, and ascertained that had there even 
been a bullet in the pistol it could not have reached her royal 
carriage, inasmuch as the length of the barrel of said pistol 
was no more than twoand a half inches, we thought there was 


| NO very great occasion for the expenditure of so much breath, 
and wished the roarers had retained it for a more befitting 
opportunity. 

The house was very full. It was Carlotta’s last appearance 
but two this season, and the admirers of the Queen of Dance 
came in crowds to feast their eyes with her dazzling achieve~ 
ments. The ballet was the Electra, or Lost Pleiade, of which 
it is needless to say more than that it gave Carlotta an oppor- 
tunity of displaying some of her most delightful pas with her 
usual effect. 

On Tuesday Semiramide was produced for the first time 
these three years, the last time it was performed being 1846, 
when Grisi was the Semiramide, Sanchioli the Arsace, For- 
nasari the Assur, and Lablache the Oroe. The following was 
the cast of Tuesday night: Semiramide, Parodi;. Arsace, 
Alboni; Assur, Coletti’; Idreno, Bartolini; and Oroe, Lablache. 

The opera was not given entire. As the Semiramide is a 
very long and, in some respects, a tedious work, and as other 
entertainments had to follow the opera, we do not attach any 
great blame to the management for sundry excisions and 
omissions. We must say, however, that these might have 
been exercised with more judgment. The striking choral 
march in the first scene was divided into two parts; one part 
being left behind on the shelves of the music-room. Arsace’s 
first duet with Semiramide, one of Alboni’s most wondrous 
achievements at the Royal Italian Opera, was left out alto- 
gether. This was decidedly a mistake. We do not care so ° 
much for the excision of the repeat of the cabaletta in the 
** Bella imago ” duet ; nor for the omission of Assur’s so-called 
great scena before the tomb of Ninus,—a cumbrous piece of 
musical mosaic ; nor for the chorus of magiin the mausoleum ; 
nor for several other leavings out which we do not remember. 

The overture was played with spirit and brilliancy, and was 
encored, the compliment being well merited by Mr. Balfe and 
his orchestra. If it be a fault, we should say the trombones 
were too loud. Towards the conclusion of the overture, when 
all the instrumentalists were playing forte, we heard little but 
the tremendous notes of the three trombones. But this is a 
prevailing fault in our English orchestras. 

We shall not enter into any lengthened details of the opera ; 
we have written so much about Semiramide within the last 
three years, that our readers, no doubt, are sufficiently informed 
on all things connected with Rossini’s very ambitious and very 
popular work. We shall, therefore, ozit all consideration of 
the music. ; 

The novelty of the evening was Mdlle. Parodi’s first 
appearance in the Assyrian Queen. The Semizamide of the 
fair artist was by no means a perfect performance, but it was, 
nevertheless, marked by rare intelligence and admirable 
judgment. Malle. Parodi occasionally exhibited more glaring 
faults of style in her singing, and more elaboration and study 





in her acting in Semiramide than she did in either Norma or 
Leonora ; but these were relieved by so many and such striking 
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beauties, that all faults were lost in her excellencies. We did 
not particularly admire the “ Bel raggio;” it was carefully 
rendered, and every note had assigned to it its particular 
meaning, but there was no brilliant display, no joyous burst, 
no thrilling effect produced by contrasting the piano and forte 
voice, and the cadences introduced were not happy. One as- 
cending cadence, finishing suddenly on a high note fortissimo, 
though evidently intended to produce an immense effect, pro- 
duced no effect at all. Mdlle. Parodi tried this cadence three 
or four times during the evening, with exactly the same result. 
In the finale to the first act both her acting and singing are 
entitled to the very highest praise. Her attitudes on the 
throne were dignified and striking, and her declamation grand 
and energetic. Her finest vocal effort of the evening was in the 
sestet, ‘‘ Qual mesto gemito,” when the groans are heard from 
the tomb of Ninus. The mezza voce was managed with ex- 
quisite effect, and every look and movement betokened the 
great artist. Grisi herself scarcely surpasses Parodi in this 
scene. The ‘*‘ Se la vita” duet, with Assur, did not create 
an extraordinary impression ; it was finely sung and finely 
acted, but there was a want of power which incapacitated the 
artist from producing all the effects she intended. The duet 
with Arsace, “ Giorno d’orrore,” was encored, and was beauti- 
fully sung. Mdlle. Parodi was loudly applauded and frequently 
recalled, and achieved a decided success in her first per- 
formance of Semiramide. 

Alboni’s Arsace is so well known that it would be almost 
superfluous to expend words on it. Who has not heard, or 
heard of, the “* Eccomi al fin’ Babylonia,” as rendered by the 
divine contralto, so splendid in the declamation, so exquisite 
in the aria; the “In si barbara,” so touching, so graceful, 
and so finished; the duet with Semiramide, a perfect wonder 
of phrasing, facile execution, and intense expression ; in short, 
of everything belonging to the music of Arsace, which Alboni 
has made her own by magic skill, by irreproachable taste, and 
by an organ unapproachable for beauty, purity, and intona- 
tion? It is needless, too, to mention the effects Alboni pro- 
duced in her singing. Applauses are but the exaggerated 
echoes of her divine voice. The “ In si barbara” was encored 
ina perfect hurricane of acclamations, and after the repeat 
Alboni was recalled. We never heard the splendid contralto 
sing it more enchantingly, The “ Giorno d’orrore” duet was 
also enthusiastically encored. Alboni achieved an immense 
triumph in Arsace, at Her Majesty’s Theatre,—of this we could 
not doubt for a moment; but we are pleased to record the 
fulfilment of our impressions. 

Coletti’s Assur was a solid, sterling performance. We did 
not expect so much from the popular barytone in Rossini’s 
music. The florid school of singing does not exactly suit 
Coletti’s style; nevertheless, he gave the passages with excel- 
lent effect, and received much applause throughout the per- 
formance. His acting was a little heavy, but it was impressive 
and energetic. 

Lablache’s Oroe was a masterly performance, The tremen- 
dous voice of this tremendous singer was heard clear and 
distinct above the principals, band and chorus, in the first 

finale. The scene in which Oroe declares to Assur the history 
of his birth was acted with great power. 

Signor Bartolini made but an indifferent Idreno. He is 
very nervous. His voice, however, is not of bad quality, 
and, if he could gain confidence, we have a notion his singing 
would be by no means despicable; but he is very awkward 
on the stage, and appears quite a novice. 

The choregraphic performance was a melange, and consisted 
of extracts from various ballets, the most delightful of which 





was that from Giselle, in which Carlotta exhibited all her 
grace, her fascination, and some of her most exquisite pas. 
Carlotta’s reception was uproarious—it was the last night but 
one of her appearance—and the applause at the end of the 
Giselle surpassed that awarded to her at her entrance, The 
house was very full. 

In 1834, Grisi made her first appearance in this country as 
Ninetta, in La Gazza Ladra. From the season 1834, Grisi 
remained in undisputed possession of Ninetta at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, until 1847, when she seceded to the Royal Italian 
Opera. Since 1847 there was found no prima donna of suffi- 
cient hardihood, ambition, or capabilities, to attempt a cha- 
racter in which the greatest of our modern vocalists achieved 
her {first glorious triumph, until Thursday evening, when 
Alboni undertook the part for the first time in this country. 
The admirers of the great contralto had no cause to anticipate 
a failure, or to censure the rashness of their favourite’s attempt. 
Alboni’s Ninetta was in every respect a most delightful and 
striking performance; full of natural and novel beauties ; 
touching in the extreme; while her singing was marked with 
all its usual excellence. The ‘ Di piacer” was never more 
exquisitely sung. The second movement, in which Alboni 
introduced some highly fanciful and difficult passages, was 
encored with immense applause. The first duet with {the 
father, ‘Come frenar il pianto,” was charmingly rendered, 
although in the ensemble Coletti’s voice did not blend well 
with Alboni’s. The whole of this scene exhibited the finest 
dramatic conception on the part of the great contralto. Her 
joy at recognising her father; her intense agony lest the 
magistrate should discover him ; the scornful repudiation of 
the magistrate’s proposal; the tremulousness displayed in 
reading the letter; and her sustained anxiety throughout, 
were efforts not unworthy of Grisi herself. In the subsequent 
scene, where Ninetta is first accused of theft, and cannot 
exculpate herself in the eyes of her lover, Alboni was rather 
truthful and intensely real than striking and energetic. It 
was a display of sorrow overwhelming all external feeling, 
rather than an outburst of poignant grief. In the finale, 
when Ninetta is about to be led off to prison, Alboni’s acting 
was of the highest order, and betokened an energy and an 
abstraction to which we did not think the powers of the fair 
contralto entirely equal. The applause at the fall of the cur- 
tain was immense, and Alboni was led on by Coletti, and was 
received with loud and lasting cheers. 

Between the acts of the opera a scene from the popular 
ballet, Giselle, was given for Carlotta Grisi, it being announced 
as her benefit and last appearance this year. For this reason 
we shall say nothing of the breaking up of the interest of the 
opera, and the detriment to Alboni’s success from such a pro- 
ceeding. Carlotta’s appearance would be sufficient apology 
for any innovation, especially when we feel we have to see 
her for the last time for some seven or eight months. To 
those who have not seen Carlotta dance in Giselle, language 
would be inadequate to give a notion of her performance; 
to those who have seen her, praise is unnecessary. Carlotta 
was received with uproarious applause, was féted, and recalled, 
and covered with bouquets. The charming Marie Taglioni 
aided largely in the scene to enhance the effect of the per- 
formance. 

In the second act of the Gazza Ladra—revenons a nous 
moutons—Alboni was still more effective than in the first. 
Here less energy and more intensity was required, more feel- 
ing than dramatic fire, and each succeeding scene was a new 
triumph for the enchanting contralto-soprano. The scene in 
which Ninetta is led off to execution, and offers up a prayer 
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after leaving the hall of justice, was Alboni’s greatest achieve- 
ment of the evening. The prayer was a perfect specimen of 
pure and beautiful singing, with the deepest and most heartfelt 
expression. On the whole, Alboni has, perhaps, obtained a 
greater triumph in her performance of Ninetta than in any part 
in which she has hitherto appeared. In her acting, certainly, she 
evidences higher histrionic powers, a more enlarged conception, 
and far more energy than she had previously betokened. Her 
success was unmistakeable. She was recalled twice during the 
performance, and at the end of each act, when she was received 
with vehement applause. 

Lablache came out fresh and magnificent as ever in his own 
part, the Podesta. Rumour speaks highly of Ronconi in the 
character ;—not having seen Ronconi, we shall say nothing. 
Of Lablache, we can safely affirm we have not seen his equal. 

Signor Coletti’s Fernando is one of his best performances. 
The music suits his voice. He acted with his usual care- 
fulness. 

Calzolari was highly effettive in the music of Giannetto. 
He sang the first aria with much skill and expression. 

Malle. Casolani, the new contralto, is a young and pro- 
mising singer, with a promising voice, of which, we are 
inclined to think, much might be made. She was received 
very favourably and encored in the first phrase of the ‘« E’ ben 
per mia memoria” duet. Her voice is powerful, but not very 
mellow, nor very sweet ;——yet, after all, what contralto voice 
could sound mellow and sweet after Alboni’s ? 

The opera might have been put on the stage with a little 
more care and with better effect, considering that it was 
Alboni’s first appearance in a new line of character, and that 
the occasion was one of importance; the chorus also would 
have been more effective had they been more perfect; but 
alas! the Jenny Lind fever has turned everything topsy 
turvy, and chorus, subordinates, principals and all have for- 
gotten the whole of their repertory with the exception of those 
operas in which the nightingale was wont to chaunt. 

The evening’s entertainments concluded with the Truandaise, 
from Perrot’s ballet of Esmeralda, which Carlotta danced with 
that exquisite grace which first raised her in public estimation 
to the highest position in her art. It was the signal for 
another ovation to the queen of dancers past present and to 
come, To-day Carlotta leaves for Paris, Perrot is preparing 
a new ballet for her, in which she will probably make her 
rentrée at the Theatre de la Nation. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday Lucrezia Borgia, and two acts of Masaniello, 


were performed. There was an excellent house. 

On Tuesday Mad. Persiani appeared in the Somnambula, 
and Mr, Sims Reeves debuted at the Royal Italian Opera, in 
the part of Elvino. This was the second of Mad. Persiani’s 
farewell nights. She was in fine voice and created a furore 
in the “ Ah non giunge,” which was encored. Mr. Sims 
Reeves achieved a decided success, and produced an immense 
sensation in the ‘‘Tutto-e sciolto,” in the largo of which he 
wasencored. Tamburini’s Rodolpho was perfect. The house 
was crowded, and the ovations paid to Mad. Persiani at the 
end of the opera were of the most flattering kind. 

On Thursday the Huguenots was revived, Grisi assuming, 
for the first time, the part of Valentine. There were other 
changes in the cast. The opera was as successful as last 
season, and Grisi, who never before sang in an opera by 
Meyerbeer, achieved a triumph. But of this very grand per- 
formance we shall speak fully next week. In the mean time 





it is enough to say that the house was crammed to the ceiling, 
and that the Huguenots seems likely to re-establish the fortunes 
of the theatre, as it did last year. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
(Translated from the German.) 


BOOK II. 
OF ART AMONG EGYPTIANS, PH@NICIANS, AND PERSIANS. 


CHAP. Vv. 
ON ART AMONG THE PHENICIANS AND PERSIANS. 
(Continued from page 311.) 

XVII. Anoruer cause of the small increase of art among 
the Persians is their religious worship, which was altogether 
unfavourable to art, for the gods, they thought, could not, or 
must not, be represented in human form (a); the visible 
heavens and fire were the chief objects of their adoration, and 
the oldest Greek writers maintain that they had neither temples 
nor altars (b). The Persian god Mithras is indeed to be seen 
in several places at Rome, as, for instance, in the Villas Borg- 
hese, Albani, and Negroni (c), but we do not hear that the 
ancient Persians represented him in the same manner. It is 
rather to be believed that these representations of Mithras 
were made by Greek or Roman artists at Rome in the times 
of the Emperors, as is shown by the figure and workmanship ; 
for every one sees that the artists of these two nations gave 
the figure of Mithras long hose and a Phrygian cap, as a sign 
that he was a foreign deity, this costume being adopted in art 
to denote distant nations both in the north and in the south. 
Hose were common with the Persians ; but, as far as we know, 
they had not Phrygian caps (d@). Plutarch tells us (e) that 
the worship of Mithras was introduced by the pirates, whom 
Pompey fought and finally conquered, and that they remained 
from that time. The explanation or symbolical sign of this 
image has been attempted by many others. 

XVIII. However, it may be seen from the Persian works 
that the invention and production of images of imagination 
belongs to art, even among a people where the imagination 
does not receive much nutriment from religion, for on Persian 
gems there are animals with wings and human heads, and 
sometimes indented crowns, besides other imaginary creatures. 

XIX. From the architecture of the Persians we learn that 
they had abundance of ornament, by which the really magni- 
ficent specimens in their buildings lose much of their greatness. 
The large pillars at Persepolis have forty concave rings, only 
three inches broad, while the Greek pillars have not above 
four-and-twenty, and sometimes fewer; but these, in some 
pillars, exceed a span; and in the temple of Jupiter, at Gir- 
genti, were so large that a stout man could get into them, as may 
be seen by the ruins, even now. The Persians do not seem to 
have thought mere rings a sufficient ornament for their pillars, 
as they introduced figures in relief in the upper part of them. 

XX. From the little which has been seen and recorded of 
old Persian art, we may conclude that, as far as art is con- 
cerned, much would not have been gained, if more monuments 
had been preserved. The Persians themselves seem to have 
perceived the imperfection of their artists, and it may have 
been from this cause that ‘I'elephanus, a sculptor of pbc 4 
in Greece, worked for the two Persian kings, Xerxes ant 
Darius (7). 

XXI. In the subsequent times, when, in Parthia, a part of 
the former Persian empire, kings arose, and founded an espe-- 
cial powerful kingdom, art had acquired another form. The 
Greeks, who, even before Alexander's time, inhabited whole 
cities in Cappadocia, and had, in the earliest times, settled in 
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Colchis, where they were called Scythian Achzeans, also spread 
over Parthia, and introduced their language to such an extent 
that the kings of that country caused Greek plays to be per- 
formed at their courts. Artabazes, king of Armenia, to whose 
daughter Pacorus, son of Orodes, was married, had even left 
Greek tragedies, histories, and orations, written in his own 
hand. This predilection of the Parthian kings for the Greeks 
and their language extended to Greek artists, by whom the 
coins of these kings, with Greek inscriptions, must have been 
made. Probably, however, the artists were brought up and 
instructed in that Eastern region, for there is something 
strange, we may say barbaric, in the impression .on these 
coins. 

XXII. With respect to the art of these Southern and 
Eastern nations we may add a few. general remarks. When 
we consider, that both in Egypt, and among the Pheenicians 
and Persians, there was a monarchical constitution, in which 
the unlimited lord did not divide the highest honor with any 
one of the people, we may easily conceive that the services of 
other persons to their country were never rewarded with 
statues, as has been the case in free states, ancient and 
modern (g); nor is there any record of such a mark of grati- 
tude to the subjects of these kingdoms. Carthage, indeed, 
was a free state in the land of tlie Phoenicians, and governed 
itself according to its. own laws, but the reciprocal jealousy of 
two powerful parties must have made the honor of immor- 
tality a debatable point with every citizen. A general ran 
the risk of forfeiting his life for every mistake, and history 
tells us nothing of great testimonials of honor; consequently, 
among these people art chiefly depended on religion, and 
could receive but little profit and-growth from civil life. The 
conceptions of the artists were, therefore, far narrower than 
among the Greeks, and their minds were bound by super- 
stition to certain adopted forms. 

XXIII. In their flourishing periods these three nations 
had probably little communication with each other. This, 
indeed, we know, with respect to the Egyptians (h); and the 
Persians, who did not till late set a foot on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, could have had very little previous intercourse 
with the Pheenicians : the languages of these two nations dif- 
fered even in the letters. They must also have differed from 
each other with respect to art. Among the Persians it seems 
to have made the least progress; with the Egyptians it tended 
towards greatness; while with the Phoenicians the aim was 
rather at elegance, as we may infer from their coins. For a 
trade even in works of art was carried on by them with other 
countries, which was not the case with the Egyptians; and 
hence we may believe that Phoenician artists produced works, 
especially in metal, which would please everywhere. On this 
account, perhaps, we consider some small figures in brass to be 
Greek, when, in fact, they are Phcenician (i), 

XXIV. No statues of antiquity are more mutilated than 
the Egyptian, especially those of black stone. In the case of 
Greek statues the rage of man was content with knocking off 
the head and arms, and throwing the rest from the pedestal, 
so that it was broken by the fall; but the Egyptian statues, 
including those made by Greek artists of Egyptian stone, 
being such as would not be damaged by a fall, have been 
broken to pieces with great violence, and the heads, which 
would otherwise have remained uninjured, by throwing off or 
flinging aside, are found shattered to pieces. This fury was 
probably caused by the black colour of these ‘statues, and the 
notion which arose from it of works of the “ Prince of Dark- 
ness,” and of images of evil spirits, which were supposed to be 
in a black shape. It has sometimes happened, especially in the 





case of buildings, that that which, according to all appearance, 
time would not have destroyed, has been demolished; while 
that which could easily have been damaged by all sorts of 
accidents has remained standing, as is observed by Scamozzi, 
with reference to the so-called Temple of Nerva. 

XXV. Finally, as something special, I may mention some 
little figures in brass, formed in the Egyptian style, but 
marked with Arabic characters. With three of these I am 
acquainted : one was in the possession of the deceased elder 
Assemanni, Custos of the Vatican Library ; the second is in 
the gallery of the Collegium Romanum. Both of these are 
about a palm high, in a sitting position, and the latter has an 
Arabic inscription on both thighs, the back, and the top of the 
flat cap; while the third, which was in the museum of Count 
Caylus, is standing, and has an Arabic inscription on the back. 
The first two of these figures were found with the Druses, a 
people inhabiting Mount Lebanon, and it is probable that the 
third comes from them also. These Druses, who are looked 
upon as descendants of the Franks who fled to Lebanon 
during the Crusades, wish to be called Christians (t), but 
secretly, for fear of the Turks, worship certain idols, such as 
those already mentioned. Since they hardly allow these to 
be seen, they may be considered a rarity in Europe. 


Serect Varrorum Norss. 


(a) Among the causes that plastic art could attain no remarkable 
degree of perfection among the Persians, perhaps one of the chief was the 
limited purpose to which it could be applied, as they only employed it 
for the representation of warlike and murderous subjects. Apud 
Persas, says Ammianus Marcellinus, non pingitur vel fingitur aliud 
preter varias cades et bella.— Lessing. 

(4) The author, in his “ Description of Gems,’’ attempts to shew, 
by a Persian gem, and by IJyde’s opinion, that the Persians had 
altars. From the earliest times there were idolators and magi in Persia. 
Idols were worshipped in the temples, until at last, Zoroaster raised to 
its former importance the religion of the Magi, which had been suppressed 
since the murder of Smerdis. The Magi worshipped fire on altars, 
which they had set up on hills in the open air. Zoroaster, though he 
hated idols, nevertheless, persuaded the Magi to build temples, and to 
take more care of the sacred fire. At a later period, they combined the 
worship of idols with that of the sun. Clement of Alexandria tells us 
that Artaxerxes, the son of Darius, worshipped idols in human form, and 
first caused statues of Venus to be set up in different cities.— Fea. 

The theory implied in the above note, that Zoroaster was not the 
founder, but the restorer and reformer of the Magian religion, is very 
doubtful.— Translator. 

(c) Also, in the Palace Negroni, may be seen a bas-relief of the god 
Mithras, but not of extraordinary workmanship. Perhaps there is 
more art in the one in the Villa Albani.—Meyer. 

(d) The Persians appear with caps in several monuments. For 
instance, there is a figure in Lens, and a representation of Phraates, 
king of the Persians, and another of a Persian soldier, in Hyde —Fea. 

(e) The worship of the god Mithras, the symbol of the sun and of fire, 
arose in Persia, and Mithras remained the chief deity in this country 
till the time of Zoroaster. The horse was sacrificed to Mithras, as the 
animal most appropriate to so swift-footed a deity. In Rome, andin 
other cities of the Roman empire, especially Milan, this deity was adored 
at a later period, as is proved by the bas-reliefs mentioned above.—Fea. 

(J) The artists whom Cambyses brought from Egypt to Persia, built, 
according to Diodorus, the celebrated palaces of Persepolis and Susa; or 
else decorated them, according to the explanation given by Wesseling and 
Sainte-Croix of this passage of Diodorus.—Fea. 

(g) Among the Egyptians we must except Dedalus, who had acquired 
such fame by his sculpture, that a wooden statue was publicly set up to 
him in the temple of Vulcan, which he had built.—Fea. 

(h) That the Egyptians and Persians had intercourse with each other 
may be inferred, partly from the fact that the latter ruled the former for a 
space of one hundred and thirty-five years, partly from a number of 
sagan in which the Egyptian and Persian styles appear combined.— 

ea. 
(i) Palephatus tells us that the Phoenician kings and other persons 
of this nation wore little idols to obtain more respect.— Fea. 

(k) According to Adler, the Druses are not descended from the Franks, 
but are an Asiatic people, deriving their origin from a Persian named 
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Druses, who lived about 1017. The religion is a mixture of Mahomet- 
anism, Christianity, and arbitrary additions. Adler mentions the figure 
of an ox covered with characters, which was one of their idols, and is in 
the Borgia Museum at Velletri—Fea. 





SONNET. 


NO, CCXXXVI. 
THE GIANT YMER. 


Tue giant slaughtered by the potent Three,— 
The bones which once upheld the mighty dead 
Fix’d as tall mountains; the hot stream of red 
Which left his veins swell’d to a rolling sea; 
His skull raised as an azure canopy 
Above his flesh,—now earth ;—his brains, wide-spread, 
As floating clouds,—the hair that deck’d his head, 
Drinking new vigour as the plant or tree.— 
So sings the North. Under old Ymer’s name 
Some thought of rugged stubborn matter lurks : 
Go East and North, you find the theme again. 
Nay, Icok within yourself,—’tis much the same,— 
There order struggling, with disorder works ;— 


Tho’ there, as yet, the giant is not slain. N.D, 





BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES. 
(Continued from page 312.) 


I. Tus first symphony is remarkable as an example of 
the composer's great, his almost implicit, dependence upon 
what we may consider the conventionalities of his age, before, 
as it should seem, he became aware of the great resources he 
possessed within himself, which, all comparison apart between 
the relative merits of his earlier and later productions, between 
his works and those of his great immediate predecessors, are, 
in one respect, the more to be prized by the world, insomuch 
as they have yielded such mighty treasures, which, however in 
the ultimate analysis they may prove to be remote modifica- 
tions of the types with which his early career made him 
familiar, are, as they appear to us, in all respects of his own 
origination, and insomuch as they have till now, whatever 
good effect they have produced upon the art, never been 
successfully imitated. Although the first movement, which 
is, to say the least, kindred with a subject in the same situa- 
tion of Mozart’s overture to La Clemenza di Tito, a coinci- 
dence rendered the more striking by the identity of key, the 
similarity of instrumentation, and the correspondence of 
relationship to the rest of the movement, although with this 
exception, we recognise throughout the whole symphony no 
phrase that bears resemblance to any musical idea that was 
previously existent, although we discover in it no particular 
thought that can be traced to any foregone original, all who are 
familiar with the early symphonies of Mozart, and with the 
later ones of Haydn, must readily perceive that in this, the first 
of Beethoven, the same train of thought prevails; there is 
nothing except the minuet and trio (a movement completely 
separate in character from all the rest of the work) of that, 
one may say, peculiarity, which, from its very frequent occur- 
rence in his subsequent compositions, we are accustomed to 
consider as the chief characteristic of Beethoven’s style, 
nothing that might not have been written, when in a particular 
humour, by Mozart, or, more certainly, when in his best 
humour, by Haydn. Let it be understood, that by what is 
here said, it is rather intended to imply a want of identity 
than a want of originality in the first symphony of Beethoven, 
True, there cannot be traced in it anything besides the minuet 
and trio that indicates a habit of thought at all peculiar to 
the composer ; true, we can observe, in the second subject of 
the first movement, that the author must have been familiar 
with a previous composition of Mozart; but though we find 





in this work a general sameness of style, and the likeness of 
a particular phrase to music that was in being at the time it 
was written, we find in it, as has ever been found in it, ‘all 
that freshness, and spontaneousness, and completeness, which 
characterise an original composition, and must unmistakably 
be distinguished from such palpable and striking imiitation ‘as 
is the music of Marschner of that of Weber, that of Riés 
of the more advanced style of Beethoven, and that of ‘Rom- 
berg of the same original to which we find a general but not 
so individual resemblance in the early music of Beethoven. 
It may, then, be understood that the early works of this 
great musician are to be regarded as original productions on 
the broad principle of their being equal, in general merit, to 
the highest order of music in the same style, because they 
denote that likeness of feeling with the greatest masters, which 
could but express itself in a similar train of thought, whereas 
the form only, and never the feeling that vitalises it is 
susceptible of imitation. The productions of the writers 
that have been adduced, and of many others of the 
same grade of genius, can only be regarded as copies 
of greater originals; while the early music of Beethoven 
might well have been written by Mozart or Haydn, and were 
it now produced for the first:time, under their names, would 
surely be received by all who were familiar with the style 
which, from the latter days of Haydn, was mutual to them 
both, as theirs. ie r 

The symphony in C is not in the order of composition 
only, but equally in the scale of excellence, the first or lowest 
of the series; for though it abounds sufficiently in high qualities 
to prove it, beyond all question, the work of a great master, 
it is obviously far inferior in merit to the symphony in D, 
which is the one that was next composed, and which is written 
in the same style as this, at least the style of the first is only 
modified in the second by its excellence of the previous work: 
It weuld be, of course, impossible to propose’a gradual scale 
of the various excellence of Beethoven’s successive works, so 
much of the different estimation of the several pieces must 
depend upon the particular taste and knowledge of every 
separate hearer who judges them; it is, however, equally 
impossible to avoid a comparison between these two sympho- 
nies, because of their likeness in style to each other, and their 
distinctness from all the rest. Another likeness among this 
composer’s works of nearly the same period, and this one of 
somewhat more than general style comprises, is to be obeerved 
between the first movement of this symphony and the admi- 
rable overture to Prometheus, in which last the plan is cer- 
tainly less extensive, but the ideas appear to flow in a 
precisely similar vein, and are developed with a similar 
degree of mastery, and a similar feeling to direct it; particular 
points of resemblance are to be observed in the opening of the 
introduction, and in the character and treatment of the second 
subject. 

The commencement of this symphony might be quoted as 
an apparently, almost premeditated, illustration of the theory 
that there are in every key three notes, namely, the dominant, 
the supertonic, and the tonic, which, without modulation, may 
be the roots of unprepared fundamental discords, that is, of 
discords composed of the notes that form the natural scale 
of harmonies, the perfect fifth, the major third; the minor 
seventh, taken together without the root, forming the simplest 
and most familiar of these combinations, and that chord 
which is so successively employed in the passage under notice 
as irresistibly to suggest the present allusion. 

Without any previous announcement of the key, Beethoven 
here commences with a chord of the seventh upon the tonic, 
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which is resolved upon a chord of F; there is next a chord 
-of the seventh upon G, the dominant, which is resolved upon 
a chord of A; and then a chord of the seventh upon D, the 
supertonic, which brings about a half close or dominant 
eadence, from which point rhythmical measure first commences. 
In this passage, however abrupt and unusual for the com- 
mencement of a piece of music, there is, according to the 
theory to which reference has been made, nothing to disturb 
or to render uncertain the identity of key, and such, it is a 
fair, a natural, and a reasonable conjecture, very probably, 
may have been the feeling of our great composer, since it is 
in the highest degree improbable that a mind so orderly and 
so finely organised as Beethoven’s would have proceeded so 
far as the fourth bar of a composition before determining in 
what key the whole should be written, or that such a mind 
could have intended that the audience should be in this 
incertitude whenever the composition might be performed, 
which are the only solutions that can be given of the passage, 
if the one here first proposed be rejected. The Introduction, 
Adagio Molto, is extremely short, comprising only a few 
phrases, the object of which appears only to be to give im- 
portance to the announcement of the subject of the Allegro 
eon Brio, and so to enhance its effect. This principal subject 
is one of marked character, consisting of alternate phrases of 
four bars for the string instruments, and two bars for the 
wind ; this subject is opposed to a popular prejudice of musi- 
eians—that, namely, which contemns as a triteness and a 
poverty the forming the second section of a melody by the 
Yrepetition of the first a tone higher, that is, in the minor key 
of the second above the original. This form of phraseology, 
this musical manufacture as it is considered, is called respect- 
ively, albeit disrespectiully, Schusterflick, Rosoglio, by the 
censors of the German and the Italian schools, but howsoever 
despised by critics it is very frequently employed by the great 
masters of all schools. Are we to regard this as showing an 
incapacity of invention, or an intended opposition to the preju- 
dice that so esteems it? are we to suppose that, for example, 
in the passage before us the compeser had exhausted his idea 
at the end of the first six bars, and was obliged to repeat the 
same a note higher in order to complete the rhythm, or that 
the whole passage was one continuous thought conceived 
wholly without calculation of the number of bars or the rela- 
tion to each other of the several degrees of the scale? The 
continuation or prolongation of this subject consists of a few 
two-bar phrases carrying on the same figure, and leads to a 
bold forte of the whole orchestra, which brings us very con- 
cisely to a half-close on G, the dominant of the original key. 
Having come upon this chord as a dominant cadence the com- 
poser proceeds from it as a tonic harmony, commencing his 
second subject from this point in the key of G; this is a form 
of construction most frequently, if not unexceptionably, em- 
ployed by Mozart, whereas the more general practice of later 
composers is to make the half-close which introduces the 
second subject in the dominant of the key in which such sub- 
ject is to appear, not of the key which has predominated in 
the previous portion of the movement. This latter form, it may 
be felt, makes the introduction of the second subject more 
satisfactory, and it is perbaps preferable in movements of a 
Jengthened plan as it prevents the monotony that might arise 
from too long remaining in the original key ; but it probably 
wants the quality of conciseness which the other passages have. 
The second subject is comprised in a succession of responsive 
phra-es divided first between the oboe and flute, and afterwards 
between the string and wind instruments ; it modulates at the 
end of the first eight bars into the key of D, and returns 





immediately to the key of G, with the varied instrumentation 
that has been named; the admirable prolongation at the end 
of the second eight bars where, instead of a tonic cadence to 
correspond with the dominant modulation at the first rhythe 
mical period, the close is delayed, and a new passage sur 
prises us where we expect the formal finish of the former 
phrase, is a point for the student’s careful observation,— 
nothing gives the effect of continuity to music more than such 
prolongation as this. A vigorous passage in harmony of two 
parts leads to a new and very effective feature, which is 
hardly of distinct character sufficient to be called a third 
subject, but is of too much importance to the general effect 
to be esteemed as merely an extension of the second ; this is 
where the basses move in the figure of the second subject, 
commencing in the key of G minor, and proceeding by 
gradual modulation to a full close in G major; the counter 
phrase first played by the oboe, in B flat, and then by 
the bassoon and oboe, in octaves, in G minor, gives a 
charming peculiarity to this passage. A section of the 
principal subject answered in close imitation, a bold passage 
of the violins, in octaves, accompanied by staccato chords of 
the rest of the orchestra, a passage of the string instruments, 
in two parts, with harmony sustained by the wind, and a few 
bars of great breadth given by all the instruments in unison, 
lead to a phrase of great beauty, in which the peculiar dis- 
position of the instruments produces a most transparent and 
streaming effect, and this concludes the first part. A passage 
for the wind instruments, in octaves, brings us back to the 
original key, and so to the repetition of this important 
division of the movement, in which it may be said the subjects 
are proposed, which are to be dilated upon and extensively 
developed in the sequel, a repetition that is always felt to be 
desirable in movements of this construction which are written 
with a view to it, and with a reliance upon it to impress the 
ideas comprised in the first part so effectively upon the hearer 
as to enable him to follow them through all the workings in 
which principally the musicianship no Jess than the imagina- 
tion of the composer is displayed, whereas in the subjects 
themselves so far as they have yet been given out we recog- 
nise rather the inventive or creative faculty. The second 
part presents a series of most effective and well contrived 
surprises; we find in this the first subject appearing in a 
seemingly endless variety of new and unexpected forms, con- 
ducted through a most ingenious succession of modulations, 
and diversified by a most fanciful and a perpetual change of 
instrumentation. One passage is particularly worthy of 
remark, which is, where the brass instruments sustain E, 
during alternate phrases for the string instruments in unison, 
and the other wind instruments in thirds; the return to the sub- 
ject in the original key from this place is equally unhacknied 
and successful in its effect, and’ the additional brillianey that 
is given to this return by the employment of the full orchestra 
is highly judicious, as proving that to be still susceptible of 
new treatment upon which one might have supposed the 
resources of the composer had been previously exhausted, and 
so exciting for it a fresh interest in the hearer. From this 
point until the coda we have a recapitulation of the first part, 
with such portion as was there given in the key of G, given 
now in the key of C, the original key of the movement, with 
only such modification of the orchestral arrangement as the 
transposition necessitates; there is one new feature, however, 
that must not be passed over without particular observation, 
which is the peculiarly felicitous extension of what we may 
consider the second section of the first subject, which is 
undoubtedly one of the greatest strokes of mastership in the 
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whole movement. The coda is built upon the passage of 
wind instruments, which effects the return to the original key 
at the end of the first part, blended with a portion of the prin- 
cipal subject, which is varied through a short series of modu- 
lations which serves to give much excitement and almost infinite 
spirit to the final full-close in the original key. The prevail- 
ing character of this movement, from the introduction to the 
close, is of the most exhilarating freshness of conception 
expressed in the greatest breadths and clearness of effect. It 
aims not at what one feels tu be grandeur in music, but we 
readily acknowledge the object of its aim in the end it accom- 
plishes, since it bears such internal evidence of mastery as 
assures us that the composer’s whole intention is fulfilled 
in his work, and that he had complete command of the means 
by which his effect is realised. G. A. Macrarren. 
(To be continued.) 





THE “EUTERPE” OF HERODOTUS. 
(TRANSLATED, WITH NOTES.) 


II.* Tut Egyptians, before Psammitichus reigned over 
them, deemed themselves to be the most ancient of all men. 
But from {the time when Psammitichus, having come to the 
throne, wished to know what nation was the most ancient, 
they have considered the Phrygians prior to themselves, but 
themselves prior to all others. Psammitichus, not being able 


by inquiry to find any way of learning what nation was the 
oldest, devised the following plan: —He gave two infant 
children, of the lower order, to a shepherd, that they might be 
taken among the flocks, and brought up thus: that is to say, 
he ordered that no one should utter a word in their presence, 
that gvats should be brought to them at the proper 


time, and that when they had been satisfied with the milk, 
the shepherd should go about his other affairs. In this 
manner Psammitichus acted and ordered, wishing to hear 
what word the children would first utter, when they had left 
off making inarticulate sounds. And this came to pass; for 
when the shepherd, after he had occupied two years in so doing, 
opened the door and entered, both the children, falling towards 
him and stretching out their hands, cried “ Bekos” (a. When 
the shepherd first heard this, he was silent; but when, on his fre- 
quent entrance to tend the children, the word was repeated, he 
signified the fact to his master, and, at his command, brought 
the children before him. Psammitichus having heard them, 
asked what people gave any thing the name of “ Bekos?” and, 
on enquiry, found that bread was so called by the Phrygians. 
Thus the Egyptians, reasoning from this fact, admitted that 
the Phrygians were more ancient than themselves. 

III. That things happened in this way, I heard from the 
priests of Hephestus (b), in Memphis. The Greeks relate 
many other circumstances which are altogether frivolous, as, 
for instance, that Psammitichus, cutting out some womens’ 
tongues, caused the children to be brought up by them. 
Thus do they speak of the bringing up of the children. I 
also heard other things at Memphis, coming into” discourse 
with the priests of Hephaestus; and on aceount of these matters, 
I went to Thebes and Heliopolis (c), wishing to know if what 
was said there agreed with what was said at Memphis; for 
the Heliopolitans are considered the most learned of the 
Egyptians, The divine matters which they narrated I do not 
intend to communicate, save only the names of the gods (d) 
cousidering that about these all men are informed alike’ 
Whenever [ touch upon such subjects beyond the names, i 
will be beeause I am compelled by the course of the narrativet 





* The first section is omitted, as foreign to the subject. 





IV. With respect to human affairs, they all, with one 
accord, said this, viz., that the Egyptians were the first of 
mankind to invent the year, dividing it according to the 
seasons into twelve parts, and doing this through their know- 
ledge of the stars. In this, as I think, they act more wisely 
than the Greeks, inasmuch as these, at the beginning of every 
third year(e), insert an intercalary month on account of the 
seasons. But the Egyptians having twelve months of thirty 
days each, add every year five days beyond the number, and 
the revolving cycle of the seasons comes to the same point. 
They said also that the Egyptians were the first to devise the 
twelve names of the gods, and that the Greeks borrowed 
these names from them; that they were the first to raise 
altars, images, and temples to the gods, and to engrave figures 
on stone. They said that Menes was the first man who 
reigned over Egypt, and that, in his time, all Egypt was a 
marsh, except the Thebaic nome; so that of the country now 
below Lake Merris, nothing was visible. To this lake, from 
the sea, it is seven days’ sail up the river. 

V. And they seemed to me to speak correctly about the 
country; for it is manifest to any intelligent person who has 
not heard this statement, but who has made observations with 
his own eyes, that the Egypt to which the Greeks go by sea, 
is a land acquired by the Egyptians, and a gift of the sea. 
And with respect to the country three days’ sail above this 
lake, about which they state nothing,—the case is somewhat 
the same. The nature of Egypt is this. When you first 
sail towards it, and are a day’s distance from the coast, if you 
drop a plummet, you will bring up sand, and will find your- 
self at a depth of eleven orgyie (f). This proves that the 
earth has been carried so far by the river. 


Notes. 


(a) The poet Hipponax, eited by Strabo (p. 340, Casaub.), uses this 
word to denote the bread of the Cyprians. Larcher looks upon the ‘‘ os” 
as no more than the common Greek termination, and considers that 
““ bek”” was the word really uttered by the children, adding this rational- 
istic explanation, that they probably overheard the cries of the goats, 
and merely imitated the sound. But whatever he thought of the experi- 
ment with the children, it seems clear that “ bek,” or “‘bekos,” is the 
Phrygian word for bread. Volney connects the word with our verb ta 
“bake,” which appears, with various modifications, in the various Teu- 
tonic lenguages. Compare also the Russian ‘“ peku,” the Persian 
‘“pochtan,” and the Gipsey “ pekgum,” all signifying ** to bake.” 

It is said that James IV. of Scotland made an experiment similar to 
that of Psammitichus. s 

(6) There is no doubt that he refers to the god Phthah, who, like the 
Roman Vulcan, corresponds to the Greek Hephzstus. 

(c) Strabo, who wrote in the Augustan age, mentions the old repu- 
tation of the Heliopolitan priests for learning, adding, that in his own 
time there were no traces of this superiority. He states that there wag 
a Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, and a sacred bull called Mnevis, which 
was adored like the bull Apis at Memphis. 

(d) He means, that as the names of the gods are already generally 
known, it will not be a violation of any mystery to communicate them. 

(e) The natural or lunar month is the time occupied by the journey 
of the moon round the earth, and the year is the time occupied by the 
journey of the earth round the sun. As no integral number of " 
months is equal to a solar year, the difficulty with calendar-makers has 
been to make « division referring alike to the movements of the sun 
(earth) and moon, If they took any number of lunar months as a com. 
plete year, the same month would in successive years fall at ee «| 
seasons, from the want of correspondence with the movement of th 
sun; and yet it was difficult to find a standard for the month other than 
the course of the moon. Moreover, the lunar month itself does not 
consist of an integral number of days, but of about 29 days lt hours. 
To avoid this fraction the Greeks made some of their months consist of 
29, others ‘of 30 days, calling the first ‘‘ hollow” (0:40), and the last 
“full” (wAnpiis). ‘The artificial year, consisting of twelve such months, 
falling short of the natural year, they introduced an intercalary month 
every other year—every three years they said, but they obviously reckoned 
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inclusively, as musicians reckon intervals. The following is a list of the 
months, with the length of each,» which should be prefaced with the 
remark that the Attic year began about the 25th of June :— 
Hecatombezon contained 30 days, 
Summer Months{ Mitageitnion 29 
Boedromion 
Pyanepsion 
Autumn Months { Memacterion 
Poseideon 
Gamelion 
Winter Months { Anthesterion 
Elaphebolion 
Munychion 
Spring Months { Thargetion 
Scirophorion ” 


Total . . 354 days. 


The ordinary lunar year of 354 days, was 11 days short of the solar 
year of 365 days. To rectify this error, the second year should have con 
teined 376 days. As, however, the Greeks had no notion of introducing 
anything less than an entire month, they made their intercalary year con- 
tain 383 or 384 days. They were,therefore, driven to the clumsy expedient 
of omitting the intercalary month, from time to time. The intercalary 
month wasa second Poseideon, inserted between the first Poseideon and 
Gamelion, i.e., exactly in the middle of the year. The Egyptian method, the 
superiority of which strikes Herodotus, is, in principle, similar to our own. 
The Egyptians made an artificial month of 30 days, and supplied the defi- 
ciency, with respect to the solar year, by introducing, not an extra month, 
but 5 days. They differ from us in this; that they seem to have added the 
5 days as one period, whereas we distribute our extra days among the 
several months, to say nothing of our bissextile arrangement. 

The Egyptians had, however, it seems, two kinds of years,—one the 
civil year, to which Herodotus refers; the other an astronomical year, 
recognized by the priests, and regulated by the rising of Sirius. The 
civil year began with the autumnal equinox, and the twelve months, 
consisting of 30 days each, were in this order :— Thoth, Phophi, Athyr, 
Choeak, Tybi, Mechir, Phamenoth, Pharmuthi, Pachon, Pauni, Epiphi, 
Mesori. ; ; 

(f) An orgyia is about 6 4-5 feet. 


(Zo be continued.) 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


MARYLEBONE. 
Tue tragedy of Virginia, translated from the French of 
M. Latour, and produced at this theatre last week, continues to 
run a successful career. It is got up with great care, the 


scenery and costumes being splendid and striking. The re- 


presentation of the forum is a very beautiful specimen of scenic 
painting, as is also the interior of Appius Claudius’s house. 
The dresses worn by Mrs. Mowatt and Miss Villars were 
tasteful and appropriate in the highest degree, and reflect 
much credit on Mrs. Barber, of the theatre, under whose super- 
intendence they were made. The dress of Miss Villars, espe- 
cially, as a Priestess, is becoming and proper, and to the 
connoisseur in costume at once identifies the character with 
the period of the drama. 

The construction of the translated piece differs materially 
from Sheridan Knowles’s popular play of Virginius. In 
Virginia the daughter is made the prominent personage, whilst 
Virginius has little or nothing to do with the last act. Appius 
Claudius is decidedly M. Latour’s hero, and he has taken much 
pains in the development of the character. As Shakspere has 
done with Coriolanus, M. Latour has invested Appius with a 
political colouring, and has made his strongest passions sub- 
servient thereto. Even his love for Virginia borrows its 
vehemence from the thirst he has to injure the plebeian race, 
and he glories in the anticipation of pulling down their vaulting 
pride by the ruin of one of their daughters. We have none 
of this feeling in the Appius Claudius of the English play, 
whose blinded love alone leads him on to crime and ruin. The 
Virginia of the French tragedy was written, we believe, for 





Rachel, and, as a matter of necessity, was made forcible and 
prominent throughout; the Virginia of Sheridan Knowles, on 
the contrary, plays.a subservient part, and is capable of no 
great tragic displays. The French piece has the advantage of 
unity in the construction and propriety in the catastrophe ; 
the ‘English play is fuller of dramatic points, and is more 
effective in the acting. 

The translation is skilfully effected. The language is 
nervous and simple, and, though generally unembellished, is 
frequently highly poetical. The scene in which Virginia 
relates to her father what took place at the house of Appius 
is powerfully written. 

Mrs. Mowatt performed Virginia with excellent effect, and 
in the scene just alluded to produced a great impression. In 
the death-scene, the manner in which she urges her father to 
kill her, was most impressive. These were her best essays. 
In other respects, her efforts were entitled to praise, although 
it seemed to us that, by aiming at too much, she did not 
always reach her endeavours. Miss Villars pleased us im- 
mensely in the character of Fausta. She was graceful, unaf- 
fected, and exceedingly natural; arid in the scene in’ which 
she reviles Appius, came out with a dramatic forcibleness of 
which we had hardly thought her capable. This lady is a 
great acquisition to the theatre, and will become oné of the 
first favourites of the audience. We liked Mr. Davenport, who 
played Virginius, in many respects, more especially in the last 
act. Here he was indeed capital:’”Mr. Johnstone played 
Appius Claudius in a manner that entitles him to considerable 
praise. The rest of the characters were well supported. 

A new one-act farce, called Jt’s only my Aunt, has been 
produced with success. It is from the pen of Mrs. Valentine 
Bartholomew, and, as a first essay, is entitled to consideration. 
It is somewhat extravagant; but the tricks and gags are 
laughable, and so everybody is pleased. 


SADLER’S WELLS, 


Corman’s play of the Jron Chest has been revived here. 
This production, in which high tragedy, melodrame, and the 
broadest farce are heterogeneously mingled together, is another 
of those specimens of the dramatic literature of the past cen- 
tury which make us wonder at the long and extensive popu- 
larity which the piece has enjoyed. The character of Sir 
Edward Mortimer (which belongs far more to Godwin than to 
Colman) alone stands out in bold and picturesque relief on 
the work. The chief merit of the rest consists in the terse 
and pointed dialogue which is carried on throughout with the 
writer’s well known vivacity and humour. The acting was 
excellent. Mr. Phelps was as careful and impressive as ever. 
Mr. George Bennett hit off the ferocity and low humour of 
Orson, the robber, capitally. The house was moderately 


filled. 
ST. JAMES’S, 


Frencu Prays.—Orera Comiquz.—On Monday last was 
produced, for the first time in London, Boisselot’s opera “« Ne 
touchez pas dla Reine.” The title sounded rather ominously 
after the outrage committed on Her Majesty on Saturday last, 
and several allusions were seized upon in the course of the 
evening which testified to the loyalty of the audience, and 
produced an unanimous cry for the National Anthem after the 
first act. Mr. Mitchell responded to the call of the house, 
and ‘God save the Queen” was sung by M. Octave and a 
young lady, whose name we did not learn.* The libretto of 
the opera is by Messrs. Scribe and Vaéz; it is neatly con- 





* Miss Messent.—Eb. 
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structed and interesting, the situations are good, and the 
acting throughout was highly commendable; the music is 
very pretty and sparkling. _The composer has evidently fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Auber, and with much success, and 
we have no doubt that time will mature a talent of which we 
could distinguish numerous and unmistakeable promises on 
Monday last. The story is soon told: it turns on the eti- 
quette of the court of Spain, where a law exists which forbids, 
under pain of death, under any circumstances, to touch the 
sacred person of the Queen. This Jaw is infringed in the first 
instance by Don Fernand d’Aguilar, who has dared to save 
her Majesty from certain destruction by arresting her horse, 
over which she had lost all control; and a second time by his 
kissing the Queen, with whom he has fallen in love, and whom 
he surprises asleep in the gardens of the palace. Unfortu- 
nately, this second crime is witnessed by Don Fadrique, regent 
of the kingdom, and, in spite of the Queen’s intercession, the 
audacious lover is condemned to death. The Queen, however, 
revolves in her mind haw she shall save the culprit, whose 
fault she seems inclined to look upon in a forgiving spirit, and 
at last hits upon a plan by which the Regent is led to commit 
the same crime. In love with Estrella, he falls into the trap 
concerted between her and the Queen, and is surprised on his 
knees, kissing the hand of her Majesty, whom he had fancied 
in the dark to be the waiting woman. The crime is patent, 
the law express, and he is at the mercy of his royal mistress, 
who, however, forgives him, on his promising to help her to 
save Don Fernand. There is, however, another difficulty— 
the King only can pardon, and not the Queen, but the Gordian 
knot is cut by the latter’s placing the crown on the head of 
Don Fernand, who of course absolves himself, and proves the 
truth of the old adage, that ‘ faint heart never won fair lady,” 
by risking his neck twice the same day to prove the fervor of 
his love. 

We suspect that Messrs. Scribe and Vaéz are under strong 
obligations to the author of Mr. Wallace’s libretto, Matilda 
of Hungary, to which it bears a very strong family likeness, 
both as regards the plot and denouement ; although it is a de- 
cided improvement on it from the simplicity of its construction 
and the curtness of the dialogue. The overture is lively, and 
produced an impression in favour of the music that was to 
follow. The cavatina, “‘ Dans mes bras tremblans soutenue,” 
was well rendered by M. Couderc : it is a pretty melody, and 
was warmly applauded. The duo between Mdlle. Guichard 
and M. Zelger is graceful and piquant; it was done remark- 
ably well, the lady throwing much archness into the words 
“La ruse va me séconder.” Mdlle. Charton only makes a 
short appearance in the first act: but she gave in the most 
becoming manner the recitative, “ Mon coeur charmé recoit 
Vhommage.” The second act opens with a chorus, which was 
received with much favour ; it is characteristic, and was given 
with perfect ensemble. The air, “C’est moi, qui suis 
ministre, qui suis roi,” is one of the best pieces of the opera, 
and, with a little more energy on the part of M. Zelger, 
would have produced a great effect. M. Zelger, neverthe- 
less, has talent, and sings well. Mdlle. Guichard sang the 
pretty air, “Je connais une chaine,’’ with great spirit; but 
the gem of the opera was a sparkling bolero, “ Pablo le 
muletier,” delightfully sung’ by Mdlle. Charton, and una- 
nimously encored. This bolero may almost rival the cachucha 
in the Domino Noir, to which, by the bye, it bears a marked 
resemblance. In the third act we have a lively concerted 
piece for four voices, Mesdames Charton and Guichard, and 
MM. Zelger and Soyer ; and a plaintive air ‘‘ Adieu, Madame, 
il reste une espérance,” sung with fervent expression by M. 





Coudere. Mdlle. Charton never sang better than she did on 
Monday last. Mdlle. Guichard did ample justice to her part. 
M. Coudere proved himself, as usual, an admirable and careful 
comedian. M. Zelger is a great acquisition to Mr. Mitchell’s 
company, and materially contributed to the success of the 
piece. We must also say a word in favour of M. Soyer, whose 
acting in the second act was excellent. The chorus was good, 
and the band steady and efficient. The success of the piece 
was undoubted, and it will, we are sure, prove highly popular. 
The house was crowded in every part. Auber’s opera La 
part du diable, is announced for next week. 

M. Couderc takes his benefit on Wednesday next, when he 
will appear for the first time in Auber’s opera ‘La part du 
Diable.” Malle. Charton will sustain the character of Carlo 
Broschi. A selection from Boieldieu’s La Dame Blanche, 
Georges by Mons. Octave, will also be included in the bill. 

J. pe C. 





THE GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND. 


Tue Annual Dinner of this excellent institution took place 
at the London Tavern, on Monday, and was numerously 
attended, every available seat in the large room being occu- 
pied, and the platform and gallery crowded with ladies. The 
chair was taken by Mr. Charles Kean ; and amongst the gen- 
tlemen about him we noticed Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. John 
Leech, General Burgoyne, Colonel Charritie, Mr. Heneage 
Jesse, Mr. B. Webster, Mr. Albert Smith, Mr. T. Knox 
Holmes, Mr. Collingwood Ibbetson, Dr. Roberts, Mr. Arce- 
deckne, and others well known in the theatrical circles of the 
metropolis. There was also a large muster of old Etonians 
to support the chairman, and members of the profession from 
every theatre in London. The crowded and influential attend- 
ance formed a striking contrast to the anniversary dinners of 
the funds bearing the names of the two large theatres, which 
it would be advantageous, if in any way practicable, to amal- 
gamate with the admirable institution now in question. 

The dinner was well served, exceedingly liberal in its ar- 
rangements, and the attendance very good. The great 
courtesy shown to the gentlemen of the press, whose table 
was under the superintendence of Mr. Worrell, should be 
especially noticed. 

The health of “The Queen” was most enthusiastically 
cheered, and the guests vied with each other to give effect 
to the National Anthem—a late event having called up all 
this loyalty. 

In proposing the ** Army and Navy,” Mr. Kean made’ some 
very appropriate remarks upon those actors who distinguished 
themselves in battle during the Parliamentary wars; and 
indeed, generally, he spoke very effectively to the purpose, 
producing a lively impression upon the company, and making 
all his points “tell” so well, that he was constantly inter- 
rupted by thunders of applause. He alluded, in a very touch- 
ing manner, in proposing “* Prosperity to the General Theatrical 
Fund,” to the vicissitudes of the actor’s life, and the perishable 
nature of his position in public favor; and this he enforced so 
well that we have no doubt several purse-strings were opened 
wider than had been intended, by his eloquence; since Mr, 
Cullenford, the secretary, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Buckstone, the treasurer, gave a most flourishing statement of 
the subscriptions, which, before the conclusion of the evening, 
amounted to more than five hundred pounds. 

Mr. Charles Dickens was, of course, ‘‘the lion” of the 
meeting ; and many fair eyes were strained to catch a glimpse 
of ‘‘ Boz” when he rose to speak, in acknowledgment of 
“the health of the Trustees,” proposed by the chairman. 
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Commencing by stating that he hoped they would consider a 
trustee with a cold better than a cold trustee, he denied that 
the late performances at Windsor—which had been alluded to 
by Mr. Kean—had exerted the slightest influence, either one 
way or the other, upon the prospects of the drama; and having 
differed stoutly from him upon this point, he had only to 
agree cordially with him upon all others. Mr. Dickens then 
went on to speak with that happy mixture of pleasant humour 
and deep feeling which characterises his works, upon the sub- 
ject of their meeting ; and complimented Mr. Kean by saying 
he had a treble claim to his seat that day—by his own place 
in public estimation—by the memory of his immortal father 
(tremendous cheering)—and by the virtues and talents of his 
amiable wife—in whom the sweetest and gentlest creations of 
the great dramatists found the most graceful representative. 
It is difficult to convey an idea of the burst of enthusiasm 
with which this compliment to Ellen Tree was received. All 
the guests stood up, waving their handkerchiefs and huzzaing 
until they were hoarse again; and this continued for some 
minutes, during which the object of their applause was sen- 
sibly affected. With some clever allusions to the fair strangers 
present in the gallery, and the instability of all crowns at the 
present day, from those of gold, and even iron, to the tinsel 
diadem of the monarch, Mr, Dickens sat down amidst pro- 
longed cheering. 

Mr. Lovel, the author of the Wife’s Secret, returned thanks 
for the dramatists ; Mr. Webster for the theatrical profession ; 
and Mr. Balfe for himself, in connection with the ladies and 
gentlemen present who had so readily given their valuable 
musical services. Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor and Madame F. 
Lablache, and the Misses Williams, were unavoidably detained 
at Exeter Hall, and unable to keep their promise. Miss 
Dolby, however, with Miss Ransford, Madame Dulcken, and 
Messrs. Hobbs, Machin, &c., delighted their hearers. Miss 
Dolby sang, ‘ My lords, I salute ye,” an English version of 
the page’s first song in Les Huguenots; and Madame Dulcken, 
upon being loudly encored in ‘‘ La Carnaval de Venise,” 
substituted Osborne’s brilliant, ‘‘ Pluie des Perles.” When 
Mr. Balfe returned thanks, he told the company he was not 
very great at a speech, but would, if they pleased, sing them 
a song—a good tempered offer cordially accepted. Accordingly 
he gave ‘Il Postigleone,” and for an encore, ‘ Largo al 
factotum.’’ With this, after the health of the ladies had 
been proposed, concluded one of the most agrecable meetings 
of its kind at which we ever remember to have been present. 

Mr. Toole was the toastmaster, and went through his 
duties with that imposing bearing and sonorous gravity, with- 
out which it is hopeless for any one, whatever his convivial 
propensities may naturally be, to attain a high position as so 
important an adjunct to English good living and charity. K. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN LIVERPOOL, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Mr. G. H. Lewes’s tragedy, the Noble Heart, of which in my 
last 1 promised you some account, was produced at our Amphi- 
theatre on Monday evening week. 

When we see an author who has achieved anything like success 
in a popular and lucrative department of literature, going out of 
his way to take up with one whose sun is decidedly setting, we are 
led to expect great things. We naturally infer that he has some 
fine perception, which, in spite of all difficulties, he is determined 
to embody. Mr. Lewes’s tragedy, I am sorry to say, realises no 
such expectations, It is a conventional—stereotype—smoothly 
written—nothing particular sort of a production; evidently the 


work of a practised hand, containing now and then some tolerable 
and even very good language, without any glaring blunders or 
inconsistencies, but equally unrelieved by any striking merit. The 
plot is stale and uninteresting ; and the denouement obvious from 
the beginning. The characters are harmless old friends, whose 
acquaintance, under various names, we have all—not enjoyed, but 
endured from the very commencement of our theatrical experience. 

The principal characters in the piece are Don Gomez de la Vega 
(played by Mr. Lewes himself), a proud hidalgo ; Leon, his son, the 
young lover of ten thousand dramas ; Herman, a monk, whose 
only mission in the piece is to convert Gomez to his own hair-shirt 
and parched pea school of philosophy, and to send the people to 
sleep by his preaching (an end which was happily frustrated in 
consequence of the gentleman enacting the part being blest with 
very strong lungs); Reinaldos, a merchant; and Juanna, his 
daughter. ‘The Noble Heart itself is the property of Don Gomez, 
but you are along time in discovering wherein its right to the 
name consists ; and when its nobility (or what the author intends 
for such) is made apparent, you are not at all satisfied that it is by 
any means a fine specimen of the article. 

The doings of the Noble Heart are these :—In the first place it 
loses itself (and considering that it belongs to a stiff, formal, old 
gentleman of fifty, it ought to know better,) to Juanna, That 
young lady is betrothed to Leon, (all unbeknown, as Mrs. G. 
would say, to anybody,) who, in the first act, is discovered to be 
going far away from his Juanna to the wars. As soon as he is 
gone we are struck by the extraordinary resemblance of the story 
to that time-honored ballad which tells us of a young Scotch woman 
slightly addicted to one Jamie, but compelled by adverse circum- 
stances to take up with a respectable but not fascinating middle- 
aged gentleman of the name of Grey. Her father is in difficulties, 
and is going to prison, when suddenly an offer of marriage from the 
Noble Heart (which has been a long time making up its mind as 
to whether it should throw itself away or not) comes to Juanna, 
The old joke of saving a father’s credit Cor which see the Lady of 
Lyons, and almost every fine old English comedy that has ever 
been written) is gone through, and after the requisite amount of 
struggling with her feelings, the young woman consents to accept 
the noble heart which, of course, beats merrily against the aristo. 
cratic ribs of Don Gomez in consequence. Jamie—I beg his 
pardon, Leon—comes home just in time to find his Jeanie—hang 
it! I mean Juanna—married to the governor. He has a meeting 
with him, in which all the upbraidings, sorrowings, and forgivings, 
becoming to the situation are gone through ; the lady expresses her 
determination of going into a convent that very night, and, for 
“¢ positively the last time,” allows Leon a parting embrace. While 
they are indulging in this harmless recreation, Auld Robin Grey — 
really, it’s very odd, Don Gomez—comes and catches them. There 
is then a scene of violent misunderstandings—for the Noble Heart 
seems to have the misfortune of being associated with a very thick 
head—and Don Gomez is a long time before he can obtain anything 
like a clue to the real state of affairs ; at length, his Boeotian under- 
standing is enlightened, and the Noble Heart comes out strong ; it 
is almost broken, and agitates the velvet doublet of the Don most 
alarmingly, but at last suggests to him the magnanimous act of 
givin up his bride, and getting the Pope to annul his marriage— 
which strikes us at the time, considering that the lady has a decided 
aversion to him, and has just been discovered in a young gentle- 
man’s arms, as being the most sensible thing he could de. He 
complies with the dictates of the Noble Heart, blesses the youthful 
lovers, and suddenly resolves to accept the polite invitations of the 
Rey. Mr. Hermann to go and live with him in his snug quarters 
somewhere in the desert. -He breaks his sword, throws down the 
insignia of his rank, says “ To the Desert, on !” and down goes the 
curtain. 

The piece was well put upon the stage, and ereditably acted, 
with the exception of the principal character. Mr, Lewes will not 
do for a tragic actor. His face is the very image of Wright's, 
His voice is weak and husky, and his figure decidedly the reverse 
of commanding. He greatly endangered the success of his own 
play, which, after all, was successful. It is not a bad play. But 
it is one of those level productions which, in my opinion, do far 
| more to give the public a distaste for theatricals, than downright 
\ atrocities which get damned ina night. Miss Stuart played the 
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heroine yery tolerably. She has plenty of vigour, which makes 
up for many faults. Mr. J. F. Cathcart, a very young actor, 
made some good points in Leon, which is perhaps a better written 
part than any in the piece. Mr. Chamberlain (who might be a 
decent actor would he not rant so) looked well as the Monk, and 
made perhaps as much of the part as anybody could. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Sirn,—Perhaps you will allow mea small space in your 
columns to correct an error into which your correspondent, 
Teutonius, appears to have fallen, as to the use of the “ Added 
Sixth,” which be considers to be treated, by all classical composers, 
as en inversion of the minor seventh on the second degree. So 
far from this being the cace, the distinction between the two chords 
was well known even in the time of Rameau, who treated of it in 
his article on “ Double Employ,” and showed that, to ascertain the 


is by far the most usual, has always seemed to my ear very empty 
and unsatisfactory, and I should, as a rule, prefer the subdominant 
chord with the fifth rather than the sixth, if an omission must be 
made. The best mode of treating this chord when it occurs at 4 
close cadence I take to be the following, as the unadorned ascent 
of the sixth always produces a rather bald and unpleasing effect :— 
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4 
In the more usual progression of the sixth downwards, the fifth 
may still be used, and, without offence to the ear, may ascend te 
the note which is properly the resolution of the sixth.* 
Beethoven. 


























































































































difference, it was merely necessary to look at the succeeding rid 1 ty 
chord, which in the case of the minor seventh ought to be the yy HH 1-H a, 
dominant, and in the case of the added sixth, the tonic. Examples bh IT ig Cog te r 
innumerable of this treaftment might be found, were there time to | |} er . Sor a dl) 
spare to cite them; but probably the following may suffice. In | fe/ Pisa | 
Dr. Calcott’s glee, “ Father of heroes,” in which it is introduced 
with beautiful effect in the passage at the words, “ We sit at the | 
rock,” which is as as follows :— , | , oe - e Pio 
| ‘{§ a d al [=> = =a 
. al 5 5 _ i 

foes O ns O mY bd \ ss | Sad | | 

; 5 a Asha nal EE 
a I ome ed os [Thy 6.6 Hoping that the above examples will be sufficiently clear as to 

al a oO we the treatment of the chord in dispute, I remain, dear sir, yours 

! 6s oe truly, C. Oxpersuaw. 





In Handel’s “ But thou didst not leave,” the examples of the 
use of the added sixth, with its legitimate ascending progression, 
are very numerous. As one ‘classical composer” may be con- 
sidered by Teutonius worth a host of others, I give the following 
examples from Mozart’s Arietta, No. 6, for pianoforte and violin :— 
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Teutonius’ misunderstanding about this chord may have probably 


arisen from its generally appearing in an incomplete state, owing 








ENGLISH ACTORS IN AMERICA, 
To the Editor of the Times, 


S1r,—When last year unworthy symptoms of popular displeasure 
were manifested at the engagement of a French company at one of 
our largest theatres, several of our leading actors came ferward and 
bore ltonourable testimony to their own reception in Paris. Mr 
Macready was, unless my memory deceives me, among the numbef, 
and the appeal tonational honor and good feeling was successful, 

I would only compare the improprieties which (at the instigation 
of a few interested parties) occurred at Drury Lane with the 
disgraceful outrage attending Mr. Macready’s appearance in New 
York for one purpose, which is to suggest to the American 
formers of eminence now in England the propriety of adopting @ 
similar course to that which Mr. Macready himself took on the 
occasion I have referred to. 

I do not doubt that your columns would be open to them for 
such an object. . 

Lincoin’s Inn. 





THEATRICALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(From the Times.) 

We had hoped that the history of American ruffianism, with 
reference to English actors, was at an end, Mr. Forrest had 
indeed emcee a notification, subsequent to his infamous “‘ card,” 
in which he accused Mr. Macready of deliberate falsehood, simp 
because that gentleman had overlooked a paragraph or two in 
of the London weekly papers ; but still his case was so desperately 
bad that we could hardly anticipate any further. demonstration 
sympathy with his cause, on the part of the general public. How- 
ever, the last accounts from New York show that the “ Forrest” 
spirit is raging with greater fury than ever. We extract one of the 
fullest accounts of a theatrical riot in that city :— 

“The Astor-place Opera-house was the scene, last night, of one of the 
most outrageous and disgraceful riots that ever happened in this city. 
Mr. Macready was announced to perform Macbeth there, and there was a 
very full house a half hour before the rising of the curtsin. The upper tier 
was crammed, and so was the parquette. The boxes were moderately filled. 


to the omission either of the fifth or sixth. ‘The first way, which | On the first appearance of Mr. Macready on the stage he was received with the 
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most vociferous groaning, hisses, and cries of ‘ Off, off.’ A portion of the 
audience (we judged less than half) were warm in their plaudits, and waved 
their handkerchiefs, but they were overborne by the horrid and uncouth 
noises which continued, almost without intermission (except when Mr. Clarke 
appeared, and he was cheered), until the end of so much of the tragedy as 
was performed. Mr. Macready walked down to the foot-lights, and abode 
* the pelting of the pitiless storm’ of groans and shouts of derision and con- 
tumely with wonderful firmness. A placard was hung over the upper boxes, 
on which was inscribed, ‘ You have been proved a liar !’ 

“Then arose louder yells, and these were accompanied with showers of 
rotten eggs, apples, and a bottle of assafcetida, which diffused a most re- 
pulsive stench throughout the house. Mr. Macready endured all this, without 
flinching, for some time, and at length commenced his part, which he went 
on with in dumb show through two acts and a partof the third. But, as the 
play proceeded, the wy: of excitement seemed to increase, until the mob 
began to shout to the Lady Macbeth of the evening to quit the stage ; and 
on Mr. Macready’s next appearance, a heavy piece of wood was flung 
from the upper tier, and a knot of men in the parquette, near the orchestra, 
then showed themselves as a part of the rioters, and to the end, joined in all 
the demonstrations of disorder. 

‘* When, in the third act, Macbeth comes on as king, the pn was at its 
height. At this stage of the proceedings four chairs were thrown in rapid 
succession at the stage, from the easterly corner of the upper tier. One fell 
into the orchestra, and the others on the stage. The last fell directly 
across Mr. Macready’s feet. The curtain then fell, and there was a long 
intermission. 

“ During this, several gentlemen undertook to remonstrate with the rioters, 
but without avail. Mr. Chippendale then came forward, but could not 
obtain a hearing. He then advanced with Mr. Sefton, bearing a placard, on 
which was written, ‘ Mr. Macready has left the theatre.’ Meantime, another 
placard had been displayed by the mob, on which was inscribed, ‘No 
apologies! It is too late!’ Mr. Clarke was then called for, came forward, 
expressed his thanks for his reception, and said he had accepted this engage- 
ment as his ouly present means of supporting himself and family by his 
professional exertions. This over, the rioters slowly left the house.” 

The best comment on these disgraceful preceedings is to be 
found in the New York Courier and Enquirer, which speaks thus: 

‘*Reputations established by a single performance in any department of 
public life are generally short lived. Mr.-Forrest, however, achieved for 

imself, last night, a distinction among actors and Americans, of which no 
successor will ever be likely to rob him, He is safe for ever, not only from 
rivalry, but from that envy from which it often springs. He succeeded last 
night in doing what even his bad acting and unmanly conduct never did 
before, —he inflicted a thorough and lasting disgrace upon the American 
character.” 

Every person in London, who has witnessed the reception of 

any American actor, will be struck with the strong contrast to the 
abominations recorded above. What, after all, is the ill-usage of 
which the partisans of Mr. Forrest complain? At the Princess’s 
Theatre there was no scene of ruffianism, no flinging of pence, 
rotten eggs, or assafcetida. Some of the gestures in his Macbeth 
were thought ridiculous,—some of the audience laughed,—one wag 
uttered a joke from the gallery,—and the performance was un- 
favourably noticed in several London journals. So far from this 
disapprobation being the expression of any national feeling, 
Mr. Forrest was applauded in parts which he afterwards under- 
took, and which were deemed more suited to his powers. If an 
English actor had been used in this way ina London theatre it 
would not have elicited a remark, and it is perfectly disgusting to 
find so shameless an outrage based upon so slight a foundation in a 
city like New York, which professes to be civilized. 
* On surveying the treatment of other transatlantic actors in this 
country, we shall find the very reverse of incivility. Messrs. 
Hacket and Hill, were always respectfully heard: Miss Cushman 
was applauded to the echo on the very evening when Mr. Forrest 
failed as Macbeth, and is now a permanent tragedian in this 
country, Mrs. Mowatt received but a few wecks ago from the 
manager of the theatre where she plays, a silver cup, as a testi- 
monial to her talents ; and Mr. Davenport is well established as a 
favourite melodramatic actor. As far as Americans are concerned, 
the English are perfectly free from nationality—in a vicious sense 
of the word. 

If a consideration of these facts does not shame the riotous 
partisans of Mr. Forrest, — if they deem that a mere critical dis- 
approbation of an actor, on one side of the Atlantic, justifies a 
retaliation in the shape of personal insult and violence on the 
other, they can only be considered as a mob of irrational beings, 
and an English actor must avoid them as he would a set of 
cannibals. 


We particularly rejoice to see the proper spirit in which the 
affair is viewed by the New York Courier and nquirer,—one of 





the most respectable journals in the Union ; but when we find a 
print, called the Morning Star, characterising the scene as one of 
“fun, frolic, aud drollery,” we are astonished at the levity with 
which an American paper can treat an event, which can only be 
regarded —to repeat the words of the Courier —“ as a thorough 
and lasting disgrace upon the American character.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Portrait or Atpont.—We this day present to our readers a 
portrait of Mdlle. Alboni, who has already triumphantly filled the 
void left by the retirement of Mdlle. Jenny Lind from the stage. We 
have already hinted at the change in Malle. Alboni’s style of singing, 
which is very remarkable in this respect: that formerly she relied on 
her lower notes for the greatest effect; these notes, so loud and so 
bell-toned, never failed to excite applause ; and their too frequent use, 
overstretching the vocal chords, was a oye to the voice generally, 
and to the middle notes in particular. The change now presented is, 
that all this great artist’s notes are now continuous and equal; and 
she adheres to the more ancient and more elevated style of Italian 
singing—that which prevailed when Paesiello and Cimarosa wrote— 
what Tramezzani and Catalani, Rubini and Camporese, subsequently 
sang in kindred spirit. Her greatest charm to the ordinary observer, 
is the volubility, and still the perfect distinctness, with which Malle. 
Alboni, in passages and florid embellishments, pours out a flood of 
intricate notes, so sparkling and so varied, the majority of them soft 
beyond expression, but relieved by others highly penetrating, and still 
as melodious. But we question whether, with the more serious lovers 
of music, her far greatest merit will not be found to consist in the 
execution of unornate, pathetic pieces of music. Her “ Non pit mesta” 
displays the singer, but her singing of “ Nacqui nell’ affano” reveals 
the real artist; and the exquisite shades of modulation fall on the 
ear with irresistible charm. In all she sings thére is repose as well as 
enjoyment for the hearer. There is gentleness and sweetness of tone as 
well as volume, in fact, it is only the greatness of her resources which 
banishes effort. In her you behold none of these distortions of the 
muscles of expression in the face, or of that tension of the vessels of 
the throat, which betray the exertion with which the greatest singers, 
her contemporaries, execute even their fioriture.—Illustrated News. 

Orrra at Str. Psrerspurcu.—The following artists have been 
engaged by Signor Tamburini, for the Imperial Italian Opera of 
St. Petersburgh: Soprani, Mesdames Grisi, first season ; Frezzolini, 
third season; and Corbari, second season.  Contralto, Mdlle. de 
Méric, first season. Tenori, Signori Mario, first season; Gardoni, 
second season. Baritoni, Signori Tamburini, first season; Colletti, 
second season. 

MapameE D’Oxotsxi, Signor A, Gatir anp Signor CrrrapIinI, 
have been giving concerts with at success at Penzance and 
Falmouth, under the patronage of Major General Wood, Major 
Benber, and Captain McDougal, and several families of distinction. 

RETIREMENT OF MputE. Linp.—The final determination to retire 
from the stage, at all events for the present, was not decided on by 
Madille. Lind, until Tuesday in last week. ‘Reasons of health are the 
principal motives for the step, the exertion of singing having produced 
a nervous affection of the head and heart, which has lately increased 
to a most distressing degree. On Tuesday night, the triumphant 
performance of the Lucia was followed by an access of so much 
weakness and suffering, that Mdlle. Lind gave the ultimate decision 
which led to the announcement in Thursday’s ‘bills, that the coming 
appearance would be her last on the scene of her numerous triumphs. 
It will have been observed that the bills announcing the last perfor- 
mance were headed “Miss” Jenny Lind. She wrote the heading 
herself in the wardrobe of the theatre. After the performance at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, on Thursday evening, the chorus presented 
Jenny Lind with a splendid bracelet, with a characteristic inscription.— 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 

A new Prima Donna.—In a letter to Donzelli, published in the 
Nationale, No. 77, Rossini speaks with unmeasured terms of praise 
of a new vocal star (as Lucia), Signora Korradori:—“ Believe me, it is 
the highest perfection, since she is as great an actress as she is a 
singer, and as beautiful as either—come and see her.” Brendel adds 
that this non plus ultra was born at Vienna, and was only promising 
when she left Germany for Ita'y. 

Huv1t.—QurEn’s THEATRE.—Mr. Caple has engaged Miss Rains- 
forth, Mr. W. Harrison, Mr. Corri, Mr. Borrani, &c., and a series of 
operas will be produced at the above elegant establishment, com- 
mencing on Whit Monday. Miss Goddard and Mr, Elliot Graham 
have just concluded a most successful engagement. The local press 
speak in the highest terms of Miss Goddard’s tragic abilities. 
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Mr. Juuian Apams In Scorranp.—One of the most successful 
vocal and instrumental performances it has been our opportunity to 
witness in a provincial town for some years, took place last 
evening, in the Assembly Rooms. On this occasion, Madame de 
Marguarittes and Mr. Julian Adams were the artists. The former 
enlivening the audience (which was large and most respectable) with 
the styles of vocal music peculiar to Italy, France, and these kingdoms ; 
and the latter performing compositions by those great pianists, 
Mendelssohn, Thalberg, and others. In Donizetti's serenade, “ Come 
é gentil,” Madame de Marguerittes, though evidently indisposed from 
cold, sang with much taste, and being her opening performance, was 
greeted with hearty plaudits. Of Mr. Julian Adams’ pianoforte solos, 
we can scarcely s in too affluent terms. His fantasias are inimi- 
table. The solos, “Galop di Bravura,” “Lied ohne Worte,” and 
* Wedding March,” took every person by surprise : now subdued in tone 
like mar en in the woodlands, now higher in cadence, and anon 
bursting into peals of tumultuous sound, resembling the roll of a hun- 
dred kettle drums, yet every note proclaiming its own measure—the 
effect was grand and inspiriting. His reception was very flattering ; 
and the audience must have retired highly pleased with the evening’s 
performance.— Ayr Observer. 

A Fink performance of dramatic music, with principals, chorus, and 
band, was given last Wednesday evening, at the residence of the 
Rt. Hon. Sir George Clerk, by nearly forty gentlemen and amateurs, 
led by the Earl of Falmouth, and directed by Mr. Ella. We hope to 
favour our readers with the programme of these interesting meetings, 
so conducive to the diffusion of a taste for good music among the 
aristocracy. 

SHEFFIELD, May15.—On Friday evening last, May 11th, Mr. Saunders 

ve a concert in the Music Hall, with Miss Birch, Miss Eliza Birch, 

r. Lockey, and Mr. H.. Phillips. The attendance was fashionable, 
though not so numerous as the talent of the vocalists and the exertions 
of the caterers deserved. Miss Birch was in excellent voice, and sang 
“Tanti affetti,” “Will you love me then as now?” and “ Over the 
water to Charlie,” in first-rate style. Mr. Lockey has very greatly 
improved since his former appearance in this town, and sang with 
great effect. Mr. H. Phillips’ MS. song of “ Morning,” “ ’T'was Post 
Meridian,” and “ The Sea Fight,” all received deserved encores. Never 
was Mr. Phillips in better voice or more effective. Mr. Saunders 
takes the same party to Doncaster on Monday, May 2lst.—From a 
Correspondent. 

MancueEster, May 17ih—Mr. Seymour gave a musical entertain- 
ment, on the occasion of his benefit, on Wednesday night ; and there 
was a highly genteel, though not very numerous audience. An English 
version of ‘Bellini’s Sonnambula was the first piece. The opera was, 
on the whole, exceedingly well done. The orchestra was reinforced by 
some first-rate strings, and a principal bassoon and clarionet were 
also added; so that the instrumental portion was highly effective. 
The choir,—a very good one,—had been carefully prepared for the 
occasion, and gave most of the choruses, especially those of a more 
flowing character, with confidence and a most agreeable effect. Miss 
Anne Romer personated Amina in a very interesting and satisfactory 
manner, She & an engaging person,—no slight advantage in characters 
of this kind,—her acting is fraught with feeling, and her voice is of 
very pleasing quality, with a neat and somewhat brilliant style of 
vocalization. In all the scenes, down to the discovery of Amina in the 
Count’s chamber, Miss Romer acquitted herself very creditably. In the 
sleep-walking scene, the young vocalist had exhausted her powers, and 
the “ Ah non giunge” was shorn of much of its brilliancy. Mr. E. L. 
Hime was the Elvino of the piece. His great defect is—a want of 
dramatic expression. Mr. Hime sings like a musician, and his elocution 
is correct,—no slight merits; but it is to be regretted that he cannot 
improve his stage-bearing, or confine himself to the concert-room. 
Mr. Corri sang the music of Count Rodolpho with taste, and went 
through the part respectably. Miss Susan Kenneth sang with great 
spirit, as Liza, Mr. Seymour conducted exclusively throughout the 
opera with admirable firmness and intelligence; and the responsible 
office of principal first violin thus fell upon young Harrison, who 
acquitted himself with great credit. The opera was well received, and 
Miss Romer was called before the curtain at the close. In a short 
time Mr. Seymour appeared on the stage to play his.violin solo, and 
was very cordially received. He played with his usual brilliancy and 
point,—a matter of great surprise, after the fatiguing duties of the 
opera, After a ballet divertissement, we had the operetta, * No Song, 
no Supper.” Several of the concerted pieces,—especially the quintet, 
—were beautifully given ; and Miss Romer played and sang Margaretta 
very nicely. Miss Travers “made-up” and personated Nelly after the 
conventional manner.—Manchester Guardian, ; 





Herr Scavutnorr, the eminent pianist, is engaged for the next 
Philharmonic Concert at Dublin, June 6th. 

Honearran Vocatists.—These admirable singers gave an enter- 
tainment at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday morning, the 17th inst., 
when the following programme was performed : 

“La Chapelle” (en Fa mineur) C. Kreutzer.—“ Les Chasseurs de Lutzow” 
(avec Echo) Weber.—Andante, étude pour piano et Mazurka, exécutés et com- 
= par M. C. W. Sabatié.—“La Solitude,” 4. Braun.—“L’Adieu et le 

tour,’ (Chanson National Hongrois).—“ L’Adieu du Chasseur,” MendelssoAn. 

Enter’ Acte.—Air de “Robert,” et Final de “Lucia,” exécutées sur la 
noavelle instrument “ Mattauphone,” par M. Mattau, directeur de Vorc 
de la Cour de Bruxelles, avec accompagnement de Harpe, M. Duterta. 

“La Vie et le Chant,” E. Storch.—Chanson National Hongrois, “La Fille 
blonde.””—*‘ Grand Galop de Bravura,” M. Ch, W. Stabatié.—“ Yeux de 
ma Belle,” (air Hongrois).—Souvenir de la Styrie. 

The Hungarians were completely successful, and obtained applause 
and encores unlimited, Even the “ Mattauphone” was approved of. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several important notices are unavoidably deferred until our next. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MESSRS. COCKS’ 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


HERR SCHULHOFF’S NEW MUSIC for the PIANOFORTE.— 
Carnaval de Venise, 4s.; 2e. Nocturne, 3s.; 2e. Valse, 3s.; Deux Pensées 
Fugitives, 3s, ; Cappriccio Appassionato, 3s,; four Mazurkas, 2s. each; two 
Styriennes and Mazurkas, 2s. eagh; Galop di Bravura, 4s.;.the same, ar- 
ranged by Czerny, as a Duet, 5s.; le. Valse, 4s.; the same as a Duet, 53s 
This distinguished pianist and composer will give a Grand Evening Concert 
on Tuesday, May 29, 1849, at the onan uare Kooms, ‘ 

ALICE POLKA, expressly composed by Herr Strauss for Her Majesty’s 
State Balls, and there performed by him and his celebrated Band, as like- 
wise at Almack’s and his Concerts. Herr Strauss had also the honor to 
sagen at the same Balls the following of his own composition,—his Waltzes 

Nie Schwalben, AZther-Traume, Loreley-Rhein-Klange, So’ brecher, 

Wiener-Friichteln, The Wanderer’s Farewell, Deutsche Lust, Astraa, each 

set 3s.; and the following beautiful Polkas :—Kathinka, Fortuna, Eisele, 

Marianka, Exeter, and the inspiritinig Defilir-March, each 1s. and 2s. Pub- 

lished only by Messrs. Cocks: & Co., sole Publishers of all Herr Strauss’ 

Dance Compositions, Catalogues of which can be had gratis and postage free. 
N.B. Now ready, Herr Strauss’ Carnival of Venice, 3s. 

HERR DREYSCHOCK’S PIANOFORTE WORKS.— Irish, Scotch, and 
English Airs, three books, 5s. each; Bluette Romance, ‘Les Regrets, 2nd. 
Rondo Militaire, Le Tremolo, La Clochette, L’Absence, Les Adieu, Andante, 
Scherzo, Les Rouisscau, Study for the Left Hand, Le Vallon, Chanson-a- 
Boire, Impromptu, Ist. Military Rondo, each 2s., 3s., and 4s ; Concerto, 6s. 


London :—Printed by R. COCKS & Co., Musicsellers to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, 6, New Burlington Street. 


NEW MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


LEE AND COXHEAD, 


48, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOK AND MUSICSELLERS. 
A NEW PIANO-FORTE SCHOOL, . 
Composed, adapted, and humbly dedicated to the Princess Royal, by ALBERT 
KELLER, Price 4s. “The whole plan of this work is simple, judicious, and 
masterly, and both Teacher and Pupil will thank Mr. KeLuer for his Tutor, as 
being very improving to one, and a great saving of time to the other.” 
Also, in continuation of the above—“ DELICES DE LA JEUNESSE,” a 
Selection of Favorite Airs, in Twelve Books, Price 2s., by Cuas. W. GLOVER. 


NEW MUSIC FOR THE FLUTE. 

“THE AMATEUR FLUTIST,” a Selection of the most Favorite Airs, from 
the Standard Foreign Operas, arranged for the Flute, in 12 sets, Price 1s. each, 
with an accompaniment (ad /ib.) for the Piano-forte, Is.; Second Violin, 6d. ; 
Violoncello, 6d. each—arranged by HENRY NICHOLSON. 

“THE FLUTIST’S ALBUM,” a Selection of favorite Airs, Quadrilles, 
Waltzes, &c., in 12 sets, Price 1s. each, with accompaniments for same instru- 
ments as above—arranged by Henry NICHOLSON. : 

Also, “THE AMATEUR VIOLINIST,” same Airs as above, in 12 sets, 1s. 
each, with accompaniments for same instruments, by HENRY FARMER. 

Also, “THE VIOLINIST’S ALBUM,” in 12 sets, Price 1s. each, with accom. 
paniments for same instruments, by HENRY FARMER. 

N.B.—A New Edition of FARMER’S NEW VIOLIN SCHOOL, Price 5s, 


Catalogues gratis. 
NEW SACRED MUSIC. 
The PSALMODIA BRITANNICA (now complete), a Collection of Psalms 
Hymns, Chants, short Ant s, &c., arranged for the Voice and Piano-Forte, or 
by EpwIN FLoop, in six books, 33. each, and may be had in one volume, 
neatly —7 18s. “ ~ypor = — a in Pepe e be —— 
accomplished musician ; he sel a most popular m ; 
and added many original compositions of his own, ads other } normed riers who 
have kindly contributed to this work; it is a most inviting volume to all lovers of 
sacred music.”? 
Also, a New Edition of “ Hark, the Sabbath Bells are pealing,” by Epw1N 
Fioop.—Price 2s, 
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LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


Established by Royal Charter, a.v. 1720, 
For the Assurance of Lives, and for Fire and Marine Insurance. 
Grrten—, Roya. ExcHanGe, CoRNHILL; and 10, REGENT STREET. 
The Expenses of the Life Department are defrayed by the Corporation, and not 
taken from the Premium Fund. any 
Fire INsuRANcE on every description of Property at moderate rates; and 
MARINE pee nanes “<6 ry Negi oe S.. sien 
Prospec' may be ha ajpersonal or written application. 
ee ar JOHN LAURENCE, Sec. 





TO ORGANISTS. 


WANTED, a talented Young Man to fulfil the situation of OncANisr to the 
Oxp CuurcH, WHITEHAVEN, Cumberland. Toa poses of ability this situetion 
would be a very eligible one, as there is a wide sphere for teaching and tuning. 
One with a good voice would be preferred. . 

ications to be made to the Rev. F. W. Wicks, Incumbent, on or before the 
gist instant. 





THEATRES. 


The following Theatres TO BE LET, on very Moderate Terms, for Concerts, 
Lectures, Readings, Exhibitions, &c.,—LINcoLN, STAMFORD, GAINSBOROUGH, 
MACCLESFIELD, and CHEsTER. All have been Newly Decorated. Applications, 
with particulars, to be made to Mr. Cape, Queen’s Theatre, Hull. 


THE TWELVE HUNGARIAN VOCALISTS 


Are prepared to ACCEPT ENGAGEMENTS. Their Terms are—#10 10s. for 
Artists; #12 12s. for Private Parties; and #15 15s. for Fétes. ~ Address at 
Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street. 








Now Ready, a CATALOGUE, (Part I) of a 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ANCIENT and MODERN, on SALE at 
CG. Lonsdale’s Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old Bond St. 


LISTS of MOZART’s ITALIAN OPERATIC WORKS, REQUIEM, 
IONS from MASSES, &c., &c. 
*,* The above forwarded per post on receipt of two penny stamps. 


Madame and Herr GOFFRIB’s 


ANNUAL CONCERT 


Will take place at WILLIS’s ROOMS, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, the 
30th of May, at Eight o’Clock. 

Voca.ists—Miss Bassano, Miss WALLACE, Miss Messent, the Misses Pyne, 
and Madile. GRAUMANN; Mr. F. Boppa and Herr Scuénunorr. 

INSTRUMENTALISTS—MadameGorFR1E, Herr Ernst (the celebrated Violinist), 
Herr HAuSMANN, Mr. H111, Mr. Jarrett, and Herr Gorrrie. 

Conductors ° ° M. Bengpicr and V. WALLACE. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 15s. each; to be had of Herr Gorrais, 
50, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, and at the principal Music Warehouses. 


Herr STRAUSS 
(OF VIENNA) 
Respectfully informs the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that he will give 


SIX MORNING CONCERTS 


At the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, previous to his departure for his 
ial En; ents.—The First and Second Concerts will be on MONDAY 
RNING, May 28th, and SATURDAY MORNING, June 2nd, to commence 

at Half-past Two o’Ciock. 
Tickets, 3s.: Reserved Seats, 5s.; to be had at the Rooms; of his Publishers, 
Messrs. Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street ; and the principal Musicsellers. 


Miss MESSENT’S 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 


Under the immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
THE QUEEN, 
His Royat HicgHNeEss Prince ALBERT, 
Her Rovat HiIGHNEss THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, 
THEIR RoyaL HIGHNESSES THE DUKE AND DucHEss OF CAMBRIDGE, 
THEiR RovaL HIGHNESSES THE HEREDITARY GRAND DUKE AND Ducuess 
OF MECKLENBURGH STRELITZ. 


3 tfally announces that her FIRST GRAND MORNING 
GONCERT will take place at the QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER 
SQUARE, on THURSDAY, the 31st Instant, on which occasion she will be 
assisted by the following eminent Artists :— 
VocaL.—Madlle. NisszN, Miss LucomBe, the Misses Png, Miss MEssENr, 
WALLACE, Miss BASSANO, and Miss DoLspy; Herr PiscHEeK, Mr. FRANK 
DvA, Mr. Burpini, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
DigERUMENTAL.—Mise Kate Lopger, Mdme. Gorrriz, M. SAINTON, and 
“neers W.V. Wssnomm and M. ean 
mmence at Half-past ‘Two o’Clock precisely. 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d., to be had of Miss MESSENT, 16, Cork Street, Burlington 

















MISS MESSENT res 


Seen; and Messrs. Cramer, BEALE, & Co, Tickets, 74., to be had at the 


Music Warehouses, 











EXETER HALL. 
WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, May 30th, will be held 
The Twenty-Fifth of the London Wednesday Concerts. 


VocaL PzrrormMErs—Misses LucomBg, Poo.e, Jetty DE Trerrz, A. and 
M. Wriras, and DoLBY; Messrs. Sims Reeves and Piscugk, who will sing, 
among other Music, Braham’s celebrated Duet, ‘ All’s Well.” 

Pianist, M. TRALBERG; Trumpet, Mr. T. Harper; Concertina, Mr. SepG- 
wicK.—The Orchestra, consisting of English Artists, will be complete in 
every department, and will include Mr, WILLy’s Concert Band. 

Tickets, 18. and 2s.; Reserved Seats, 4s.; Stalls, 7s.; may be had of Mr. 
SramMgrs, 4, Exeter Hall, and of all Mausicsellers. 


Herr ERNST 


WILL GIVE A 


GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 
WITH FULL ORCHESTRA, 

On MONDAY, JUNE 4th, at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, ‘and, in the 
course of the Evening, will perform on the Violin, the following pieces, co 
by him:—“Grand Allegro Pathétique,”’ ;—*‘ Airs Hongrois Variés,”—“ Rondo 
Papageno” (performed for the first time in England);—and his ‘‘ Fantaisie sur Il 
Pirata.” 
a Voca.ists—Madile. Jerry Trerrz, Miss DotBy, and Herr 

ISCHEK. 

INSTRUMENTALISTS—Herr HALLE (Pianforte);° Conductor, M. BENEDICT; 
Leader, Mr. WILLY. 

Tickets, 108. 6d. each, may be obtained at the principal Musicsellers ; Reserved 
Seats, One Guinea, to be had only of Messrs. Cramer and Co., and Messrs. 
C. and R, OLLIVIER- 








Mr, BENEDICT 


Begs respectfully to announce that his 


ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT 
Will take place on FRIDAY, June 22nd, in the GREAT CONCERT ROOM 
of HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, under the immediate Patronage of Her Most 


Gracious Majesty, 
THE ‘QUEEN, 
Her MAJesty THE QUEEN ADELAIDE, 
His RoyAu HIicHNESs Prince ALBERT, 
Her Roya HieuNess THE Ducugss oF KENT, 
His Roya, HigHNess THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Roya HIGHNESS THE DucHESs OF CAMBRIDGE. 

On which occasion an unprecedented combination of the most distinguished 
Artists, both Vocal and Instrumental, has been secured to justify high 
patronage it has always commanded. ‘ 

Boxes, Stalls, and Pit Tickets, to be had at the principal Musicsellers and 
Libraries, and of Mr. BENxpict, 2, Manchester Square. 





THE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 
PROGRAMME OF 


Herr SCHULHOFP’S 


GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 


On TUESDAY, May 29, 1849, to commence at Half-past Eight o’Clock precisely. 

Part J.—Conductor, Herr Kunx.—Sacred Ballad, Mr. Gsornce Barger, 
‘* Weep not for me,” George Barker—Aria, Mdlle. Nissen (La Nozze di Figaro), 
Mozart—Solo, Pianoforte, Herr ScuutHorr, “ Prague, Allegro en forme de 
Sonate,” Schulhoff- German Lied, Herr Scudnor¥—Fantasia, Flute, Signor 
BricciaLp1 (Lucresia persia) Briccialdi—Solo, Herr Scuuuorr, “ Barcerolle 
et Chanson 4 Boire,”’ Schulhoff, “ Saltarelle,” Alkan— Duet, the Misses WILLIAMS, 
“Happy Days,” Stephen Glover. 

Part II.—Buffo Song, “ Mr. GEorce BARKER, “ Shall I, wastynge in Ma 
George Barker - Grand Allegro de Concert, Herr HENRY DE AHNA (First Solo 
Violin to the Duke of Saxe Gotha), A, Bazzini—Cavatine de Betly, Mdlle. NisszN 
(by desire), Donizetti-Grand Caprice, Herr ScuuLuorr, “ Souvenir de la Grand 
Brétagne.”’ Schulhoff—German Lieder, Herr St1cE..1 (First Tenor at the Theatre 
de la Scala, Milan), ‘‘ Die SchiOnsten Augen,’’ Se ae “ Mein Engel.”? Esser— 
Duet, the Misses WiLLIAMs, “ May Morning,” W. V. Wallace—Herr Scuvut- 
HoFF, “ Introduction et Carnaval dle Venise,” Schulhoff. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d. each; Reserved Seats, 15s.; to be had of Messrs. Cocks and 
Co., 6, New Burlington Street ; of all Musicsellers, and at the Rooms. 

Herr Scuutuorr’s Works are published only by Her ee Musicsellers, 
Messrs. Ropert Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street; and Messrs. WESSELL 
and Co., 227, Regent Street. 


Mdllee COULON 


Has the honor to anounce that her 


ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT 


Will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on WEDNESDAY, 
May 30, to commence at Two o’Clock precisely, on which occasion she will be 
assisted by following celebrated artists :—Vocalists —- Mesdames NISSEN, 
Nav, GRAUMANN, and RAnsrForp ; Messrs. BRANDT, DAMERKE, and CIABATTA. 
Instrumental performers—Pianoforte, Mdlle. Couton; Violin, M. SAINTON ; 
Flute, M. Demeur; Violoncello, M. RKousseLot ; a M. Lazarus ; - 
Bassoon, M. BauMANN. Conductors—Messrs, BENEDICT and SLOPER, 

Stalls and Tickets may be had at all the principal Music Warehouses; and of 
Mdlle. CouLon, 48, Great Marlborough Street. 
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HRER MASESTE'S THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), MAY 26th, 1849, 
Will be repeated Rossin1’s celebrated Opera, 


SEMIRAMIDE. 


Semiramide, . Mdille. PARODI, 

Arsace, . e Mdlle, ALBONTI, 

Idreno, . . Signor BARTOLINI, 

Assur, . . Signor COLETTI, 
AND 


Ore, -  « @  . .° Signor LABLACHE, 
(Who has kindly undertaken the part.) 
To conclude with the principal Scenes from the admired Ballet of 


FIQORITAS 


Mdue. S. cw M 
MASSER JULIEN LAMOR AUS DOR, 
ome ng the SCENES OF THE ESTATUER and the celebrated WATERFALL’ 
moh for Boxes, Stal Tickets to be made at the Box Office of the 
The Doors open at Seven ; to commence at Half-past Seven o’clock. 
Rosstn1’s Opera, LA GAZZA LADRA, will be repeated on TUESDAY 
NEXT, MAY 29. Ninetta, * «» « » « Mdlle. ALBONI, 


a eae. THO- 





GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 


“TL DON GIOVANNI.” 
The Nobility, Patrons Soe Oe a pet the Public, are 
a GRAND RA NIGHT will take 

On cuukeoa? NEXT, MAY 31, 1849, 


When will be revived, with New este, — and Decorations, Mozart’s 
celebra' 


IL aipete GIOVANNI. 


Donna Anna . ° + Mdile. PARODI, 
Donna Elvira . . Mdme. GIULIANI, 
Zerlina ° Malle, ALBONI, 

(Her frst appearance in that Character. ) 
Don Giovanni. Sig. COLETTI, 
Don Ottavio . Sig. GARDONI, 
Masetto . 


Sig. F. LABLACHE, 
Tl Commendatore Sig. ARNOLDI, 


Sig. LABLACHE. 


Leporello 
In the Ball Scene will be introduced the MINU ET DE LA COUR and 
GAVOTTE (from Un Bal sous Louis XIV.), pd 1. original music, will, on this 
occasion, be danced by Mdlle. CAROLINA ROSATI and Mdlle. MARIE TAG- 
LIONI, who will appear as a Spanish Cavalier 
WITH VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENTS IN THE 


BALLET DEPARTMENT, 
COMPRISING THE TALENTS OF 
Mdlie. CAROLINA ROSATI, 
Malies. Petit Stephan, Marra, Thomassini, Julien, Lamoreux, 
Aussandon, Malle. Waste Taglioni, M. Dor, M. Charles, and 
- Paul Taglioni. 
App! for Boxes, aS and 6 to be made at the Box-Office of the 


Th ; ‘aymarket. 
Doors open at Seven o’Clock; the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
The Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed, the 
SIXTH CONCERT 


Will take place at the wee SQUARE ROOMS, on MONDAY 
EVENING, May 28th. 


No. 1, Beethoven—Serenade and , Pianoforte, 
KATE LODER ndetesohn—Overture, (Leonora) ra) Becthow en—Sinfonia 
in * inor, No. 8, n—Overture (The Alchymist) 8; 

OCAL Punfonusnshall JETTY De TREFFZ ann tet WaRTEL. 


Condu: Mr. Cost. 
8 ki 1 18.; Double Tickets, £1 10s. Triph 
be obfelnad or . ADDISON, 210, Kets, Street. ee 
MUSICAL UNION... 
Ernst, HALLE, DeLorrre, Hin id Pr On 
exetuted Quartet in G, No. ‘8, Haydn No. D Minor of ha 
Beethoven. 


Quartet, f, No. 9m 9 (with <— ) Beeth 
y Gui b, 
20, Re Regent street embers one for visitors 2 he had of Cnannn and Co., 
Director, J, ELLA, 


ectfully informed that 





gy 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
GRAND MORNING concuaT 


On WEDNESDAY, MAY 30th, 

The Programme will embrace the principal features of 
Semiramide—Lucrezia Borgia—I Barbiere—Don Giovanni 
—Lucia di Lammermoor—Don Pasquale—Masaniello— 
Les Huguenots, &. 

WITH 
Mdme. GRISI and Mdme. PERSIANIT, 

Miss CATHERINE HAYES and Mdme. DORUS GRAS, 
Malle. CORBARI and Mdme. MACFARREN, 
Mdlle. de MERIC and Mdlle. ANGRI, 

Sig. MARIO, Sig. SALVI, Sig. LAVIA, 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, 

Sig. TAMBURINI, and Sig. RONCONI, 

Sig. TAGLIAFICO, Sig. POLONINI, 
M. MASSOL, and Sig. MARINI. 

M. DREYSCHOCK will play a Fantasia on. the Pianoforte: Sig. 
BOTTESINI a Solo on the Contra Basso; the HUNGARIAN VOCA- 
LISTS will sing two of their favourite morceauz. The ORCHESTRA will 
perform Beethoven’s Overture to ‘‘ LEONORA,” Rossini’s Overture to 
*“SEMIRAMIDE,” and Mendelssohn’s Overture to “ MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM; the CELEBRATED PRAYER (without accom- 
paniment) from the Market Scene in “‘ MASANIELLO ” will be sung by 
the FULL CHORUS. 

Conductor, . . . Mr. COSTA. 

Prices of admission :—Boxes, £4 te? £3 3s., £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d.; Or- 
chestra Stalls, 15s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s.; Pit, 58.5 Amphitheatre, 
2s. 6d. Commence at Half-past One. Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, to be 
obtained at the Box-office of the Theatre. 


a 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


GERMAN OPERA. 
On MONDAY, May 28th, —_ will be — (first time this Season), 
Mozart’s Opera of 
DIE ZAUBERFLOTE; 
Or, THE MAGIC FLUTE, 
Herr KARL FORMES, 
Tamino Herr BARTH, 
The Queen of Night Mdlie. VON ROMANI, 
Pamina ‘ Madame MARLOW, © 
Papageno . Herr BREUER. 
Private Boxes, Stalls, and Places, to be obtained at the Box-Office, and at 
Messrs, JULLIEN and Co. ¥s, 214, Regent Street. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


FRENCH PLAYS & OPERA COMIQUE. 





Sarastro » 





Third tig of bp rh New 7. Ne Touchez Pas a La Reine, 
which was again recei on Friday with the greatest success. 


On MONDAY EVENING. ~ 28th, the Performances will commence at 
Half-past Seven Greciegly with the admired Vaudeville of 


LE PHILTRE CHAMPENOIS. 


After which (3rd time in this Country) Boisselot’s admired Opera Comique, 


NE TOUCHEZ PAS A LA REINE. 


La Reine de Leon, Mp13z. CH. 
Fadrique, . M’ZELGER, Don Fernand d’Aguilar, . i GoupERe. 


WEDNESDAY, May 30 (M. COUDERC’S BENEFIT), on which occasion will 
ee Y be prodaced AUBER’s popular Opera, 


LA PART DU DIABLE. 
Carlo Broschi, . Mbptte. CHARTON. Rafael, . M. COUDERC. 


In addition to AupeR’s Opera will be given (for that Night only) the Pirst 
Act of Boieldjeu’s celebrated Opera, LA DAME B CHE. 


Roxgs, 6s. Pir, 38, AMPHITHEATRE, 28. 
Stalls, Pitas end Besoen Pes be secured at MiTrcHELL’s 
Heyat Libary Stalls, Ticket Boudetvect, and also at the Box Olice of the Theatre, 
i ope dy rom i i tise it's o'clock. 


od 





aso 
y EXETER HALL, 
M. JULLIEN’s “CONCERT MONSTRE & CONGRES MUSICAL. 


FOUR HUNDRED INSTRUMENTALISTS, THREE DISTINCT CHORUS, 
THREE DISTINCT MILITARY BANDS, (From the Guards, by the kind permissionof the Military Authorities). 


bono! mounce that he has succeeded in organising, VOCAL DEPARTMENT. 
Re pote eee a cadena beagle: we igeyg of SIX GRAND M. vansee tien eeet a 
ve in Paris nder the name 

MUSICAL pate och” which were SS iadtcamina Mr. SIMS R Ez 
by pte of twelve thet Tenor 
PR Sedma at any preview time 80 many talented artists, p pasine ond MUSICAL, and th 
brought over numbers who ou 1 Pn ot dee 
uence of their engagements Courts 
admit even of tem pe Day | nas also on ‘and will nce for heat pa 

ur ~ new wel intret 











rs BR ; 
circumstances nev the Father of Rnglish eng nt alse'yie hi his Finvaibable absistance. 
before in nema and being aremely valikaly 1 nga ‘ea Ma M. JULLIEN has also concluded an engagement with the éminent German 
8 of aalling ocalist 
Gite in one gigantic ensemble the élite of the the instrantental eelbrities of Europe P Mademoiselle’ JETTY TREFF-Z, | 
M. JULLI meee eee Reyes gro peri who will sing of haves hertuck 
by such a vast undestalcing, Di t, resolved to. og Meads abajo popular py ewer srg those characteristic lieder which gained 
pony nde Mit thos these whose count ahd seqhituace were necessary to the accom- mao meyer nee esses 
pihment of i ro sntal ‘Artists who will form a part of the CONGRES Miss BIRCH, Miss Elias BIRCH, aor AbLae A 
MUSICAL, M, TOLLIEN has the gratification to announce the following : = ss F 
The_celebrated FR rye 
ERN “dz, 
Herr MO Te 


(Kapelmeister to His s Meieaty the Bese t Wiirtemberg) ict? eminent violinist, 


- SAINTON 
(Solo violinist to Her Mejony nee Mines 4 Sedlatinguiabed ished English violinist, cxpren Douns of the @ 
The German ist, 
FLtI R BAM; 
The celebrated 
Mw. VIVIigsg 


t a lese complete ensemble 
TRIPLE ye es 


The well- vit..— 
ALEXANDRE BILLET, xp | Mdlle, ST@PEL 
al’, following artists, alres already dy engaged, amongst wh amongst a will be found p aA A — CHORUS OF ENGLISH PROFESSIONALS, 


M GAR . 
on ax Sarimsxt HUN pore SINGERS, 


Mippixpiten SmaBRoox, H. CHORUS OF THE GERMAN OPERA, . 


same are eae 
ss ‘bya tre vabine pe 
foun * the Historical Symphony of the mute Autor, rae 
Cc Mixon or Begruoven ; besides G oBeuscriose vuon ‘OPenas—Fidelio 
an ; others 


t. 
Barrett, W. H. DAVENPORT Opg-SyMPHONY, T 
Bau Davis, G, the 
BaRReETT 
BezeTa 
Betts 
Briacrove, W. 





JACQUIN 
JARRETT 
JENNINGS 
EPP 
RDAN 
VANSTONE 
KELLY 
KtELBACH 
5 2 pes * 
UCKINGHAM EOFFRIE EGHTLY, A. 
CARRINGTON GIBBS Kreoutty, J. Ree ae eaten watts Aaa RY BANDS 
= . Gin EURORELY; Ww. will .atrengthen the 
ASE '° IN > 
CASOLANI Wess, H. THE BAND OP THE HORSB 79 @aanwe 
peony 8! bone iene WanetLay direction of Turzon ; 
ALKIN s le ] AKER 
Cavcnr0tz -. Gabte © 2 oo) Witsoe THE > OF THE LI Guarns, 
WINTLE under .the direction of Mr. ‘WaApvet; and 
Casas, G Woops THE BAND wt vt: Bm liter fe wry and GUARDS, 
] Ror 1GHT 
Cuariax Love Cntatn under the direction of Mr, Gopraxy: 
CHapMan,S. HARPER Marigson Rusuvorrn. &c., &c., &c. M. Jut.ien having obtained the kind consent of the Military Authorities, 












































THE FIRST PERFORMANCE oF THE CONGRES MUSICAL WILL TAKE FLACK AT 


EXETER HALL, on FRIDAY, the 1* of TUNE. 1849. 


Notwithstanding the immense expenses steading the realisation of such a combination of and inetrumental tatent, M. Ja tN able to draw — 
out a Scale of Prices which he trusts will meet with ibe general apg , ‘suit gederal convenience. Ms ben > 
STALLS . 1. 1. 1 1 eee we we 108. BS. s GALLERY . . sw wk On Bd 
RESERVED SEATS . + . . . . Ph Bd ° AREA . . ° . * . . . 1-0 


Tickets issued at JuLLIEN & Deors open st Seen rent My verte carey and also to heh oe se pribstpel Liver Wed Meaty Bird 
IN THE STALLS AND RESERVED SEATS EVENING DRESS 15 REQUESTED. 
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